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ditions but their teaching qualities 
are perennial. 
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Blakiston 


Gager’s Evolution and Heredity in Plants 


Illustrated. 12mo. In Preparation 
By C. STUART GAGER 


Director of Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, New York 








The subject-matter covered by this work has not been else- 
where presented in so concise and interesting manner within the 
scope of a textbook. The work is based upon the author's chapters 
on the subject in his ** Fundamentals of Botany” with the addition 
of considerable new matter and illustrations, including new chap- 
ters on Geographical Distribution, and The Great Groups of Plants, 


and a Bibliography. 
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Illustrated. 12mo. Ready in February 
By Mrs. ABBIE Z. MARSH 


Portland, Oregon 
The selection and arrangement of topics in this book meet the 
problems of illness in the home and is intended to be used in con- 
nection with Domestic Science Courses with the belief that the train- 
ing it provides will be a big factor in the elimination of the great 
economic waste through avoidable illnesses by promoting an intelli- 
gent co-operation of patient and physician and the enforcement of 


public health laws. 


The need for such a course in the public school has long been 
recognized, and it has remained for Mrs. Marsh, a nurse and 
teacher of much experience, to provide the ‘** atmosphere ” that will 
hold the pupil's attention and stimulate the action necessary to ac- 


quire the knowledge desired. 
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HARVARD TEACHERS’ 
TION 


FOR EDUCATION IN MASSACHU 
SETTS 


ASSOCIA 


THE 
PROGRAM 


| 11AVE stated a number of times that in 


report of the special com- 
Massa- 
setts is the most important educational 


‘ument that 


opinion the 


ssion to investigate education in 


has been presented to any 


state. It is important, 


t ularly literary 


not 


partic as a production, 


any new 
be- 
the 


sum- 


as presenting 
important 
of 
yple at this very critical time, in a 


he 


representative 


. , : 
v1?) a+ hiya 
mmendaations, ul IS 


se it brings to the attention 


‘ized form, t recommendations of a 


roup of men with refer 


to the needs of Massachusetts in the 
itter of education. This report proposes 
venteen educational bills. Of course it 
ild be out of the question for me to 
lertake to discuss here all of these 
sures, | shal] be very clad, however, 

to have any member of the Association 


raise for discussion any point in which he 


S a special interest. 


I want particularly to speak of those 
s which deal with three fundamental 
in this 
(1) the 
(2) the sup- 
the status of 
Of 


for educational reform 


posals 
e. The three proposals are: 

inistration of education; 
rt of edueation: and 3 
teaching 


this 


profession. course 


be 
Legislation 


my 


liseussion morning will 


chiefly 
ith referenee to legislation. 


n itself is not the most important thing; 
\n address delivered at the twenty-eighth an- 


of the 
Sanders Theater, Harvard University, 


Associa- 


April 


Harvard Teachers’ 


meeting 


12, 1919, 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1919 


Number 260 


and 


unles 


but legislation is an index of progress 


not make pri 


TESS 


we certainly ean 


we have a right condition of legislation 

There are two bills in this report that 
deal with the administration of education, 
one with state administration, the other 


There 


throug! out the 


with local adniinistration. has been 


a rood deal of eontroversy 


state with reference to the intention of the 
commission as indicated in these bills. It 
ippears to be a rather common impression 
that the commission proposes a radically 
different attitude on the part of the state 
in the eontrol and the direction of edu 

tion It has been said in various p! ces 
that if the bills propesed by the com 


mission should be enacted into law, loeal 
well holished, 


would be taken 


° . 1: 
eommittees wo id he nich avoorsne 


that their away 


that the ability o CO unity to control 
its own schools would he rreatlyv dimin 


ished, if not destroved | t} ink. however. 


if you should analyze these bills very care 


fully, you won!d find nothing in them that 


tends to the destruction of local autonomy, 


but rather that vou would find in bo 


++ 


the bills on administration an attempt to 


lay down certain principles of administra 
tion and to establish a degree of certainty 
with reference to the placement of execu 
tive responsibility. 

It might be well to observe that as a 
matter of fact it is quite certain that we 


Edu- 


noint seems to have been lost 


State Department of 
The 


sight of that the 


eation. 
eople in adopting a con 
directed the 


state | 


stitutional amendment have 


reduction in the number of boards, 


bureaus and departments from about two 
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twenty. that it 


to not re than 


ents, and in that re 


organization that if is inevitable 


should be a reorvanization State 


Department of Education. Therefore, the 


question Is not as to whether there shall 


be a Department of Education, but it is as 


to what form the Department of Eduea 


tion shall take There are now before the 


Legislature three measures 


treat with this matter Phe bill? of the 
commission primarily aims, | believe, to 


duties 0 


somewhat accurately the 


Kdues 


define 


the Board of ition and the commis 


sioner of edueation. This bi proposes 
little in the way of new powers. It does 
lefine the po vers of the B yard oT Eduea 


tion and the duties of the commissioner of 
law what is al 


Nearly all 


are in 


education, It into 


puts 
ready largely accepted practise. 


the duties and the functions that 


cluded in this bill and deseribed 


is belong 


ing to the commissioner of education and 
the Board of Edue: 


Board of Education. 


now in the 


the 


ition rest 


The intention of 


commission, | am sure, is to seek a reorgan 


ization of the Board of Edueation which 


I" lative tunetions ot 
There 


report 


shall define ele arly the 


OmMmmissponer, 


the board and of the « 


have 


fore, you who have read the 


noted that under Section IV. there is a 


catalogue of the duties of the commissioner 
oft edueation, stating that the commissioner 
the executive officer 


of education shall ihe 


Board of Kdueation, acting under 


of that 


of the 
the approval board. He is not 
made a free agent, free to build up a sys 
| shall not 


tem on his own account. read 


this bill, or other, unless I am re 


quested to do so at some particular time 


like to 


any 


to clarify a point ; but I should 


This bill was not enacted. The State Depart 


ment of Edueation has been reorganized under a 


bill submitted by the supervisor of administration 


Dring it 1 > or Three I tl S S 
irposes oO ist! n 

[ ier parag? iph D of Se n L\ 
ut MISSLO! I ‘) t lu it on IS \ i tl 
1uty 0) | Viriv ¢ ( irg a id ail! 
ontrol ill educational institutions at 
activities maimtained by publie ex . 
in inde t! anagement of the B 
oO lucati That means apparently t 
Stit norm schools or such other instit 
tions as mav be dir lv placed under tl} 
control of t Board of Edueation | 

rds sound rather drast I] Ss 

ve entire irge and direct ntrol 
but please note that all of the duties of tl 
eo! ssionel! re Subject to pprova 
ind appeal to the Board of Education 

Under Seetion | ‘IIe shall have g 
eral supervision of educational institut 
and activities supported in whole or 
part hy the commonwealth and ) ) 
supported in whole or in part by 
towns and counties.” I happen to ki 
that the commission spent a rood deal « 
time trying to find Some expression 1 
vould imply the right relationship 


tween the State Department of Edueati 


| iittees 


and t he school CO ( es 
towns The term ‘‘general supervision 
was chosen beeause it seems not to i 
direet control and power, but only su 
general oversight. as the state should 
sume in seeine that the wishes of tl 


people as a whole are met 


under such a provision it would 


duty to secure from the municipalities 


the state adequate reports with refer 


to their educational activities. I tak 
that it would be his duty to know whet! 
or not the requirements of the law w 
being met with reference to education, 1 


the requirements laid down 
Board of 


laid down by the laws of the state. As 


Edueation, but the requiren 


matter of fact, a great deal of 














aw is now enacted on the assumption that 


bedience to it will follow. Sut obedience 
does not always follow. 

Another paragraph which has_ been 
widely discussed (and I am sorry to say 
that this discussion has seemed not only to 
have obseured this bill but to have created 
a great deal of suspicion with reference to 
all of the measures proposed by the com- 
mission) is paragraph F, ‘‘It shall be his 
duty to see that the 


two, Chapter forty-four of the 


requirements of 
Section 
Revised Law, as amended, with reference 
to the approval of the private schools by 


school committees, are enforced.*’ The 
section thus mentioned requires that a 


child of compulsory school age may not be 
excused from school attendence unless the 
private school attended by him has been 
approved by the school committee of the 
unless it is 
the re- 


wherein he lives, and 
found that all the 


quired subjeets is carried on in the Eng- 


town 


instruction in 


The approval, under the 
with the 
that 
The commission 


lish language. 


law, rests school ecom- 


present 
has been 
seek 


The initiative 


No change in law 


mittee. 
proposed. does not 
a change in any particular. 
remains with the local 
the local committee that approves and not 
the State Department of Education. But 
the fear is expressed that in the discharge 
of this duty that paragraph F of the pro- 
posed bill will give to the commissioner of 
education the direct control of private 
schools, and that it will be the duty of the 
State Department of Education to go over 
the heads of the local authorities in this 


committee. It is 


matter of the approval of private schools 
for this particular purpose. Now I think 
this section can very fairly be criticized on 
The 


how the commissioner is to go about the 


one point. section does not define 


enforcement of the law, just what process 
Is he charged with the 


he is to employ. 
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duty of going so far as to seek court pro- 
that the 
shall do 


ceedings in order to see school 


committees of cities and towns 


their and approve the private 


approve them 
Very likely something 


duty, 


schools, and only under 
certain conditions ? 
is to be said in favor of an amendment of 
this section, so that it will indicate more 
clearly what the commissioner of educa- 
tion should or should not do when a com- 
But 


this much is very clear, that it is certainly 


mittee fails to comply with the law. 


not implied in this section that there is 
the pro- 
reference to the 


suggested a change in present 
cedure of the state with 
approval of the instruction § in private 
schools. 
Another 
standardization of courses 
vides that the 


shall have authority to fix minimum stand- 


point in this bill relates to 
\ section pro- 
commissioner of education 


ards for organization, equipment and in 
struction for all public schools of the com- 
There it 
the 


Edueation, through the comn 


monwealth. appears to many is 


a way in which State Department of 


ssioner, may 
control edueation throughout the state. 
town of Brookline 
the fifth 


town. If he 


In a certain block in the 
a child 


crade of 


attends 
that 


resides, and he 
the schools of 
should remove a certain number of blocks 
in one direction, he would find himself in 
Boston; and if he should remove a certain 
number of blocks in another direction, he 
find Newton. 


himself in a 


himself in In either 
find 
system where a different significance would 
attach to the ‘fifth 


other words, the standards by 


would 


ease, he would school 


term erade.’’ In 


which we 


determine the progress of pupils are by 


no means even approximately uniform. 


The superintendent of schools in Lynn, 


Mr. Jackson, recently told a very interest- 


ing story of a little girl] who moved into 
that city. He found that the child had 





four times from one town to an- 


her school experience. Each time 


been put back part of a year, into 


’? 


another grade, because she did not ‘‘ fit 
into the grade from which she had come. 
Now I have no doubt at all, and I believe 


superintendents of schools who are here 
that 


there are very many children in this state 


would be of my opinion about it, 


who are retarded in their school progress 
because we do not have minimum require- 
ments with reference to the fundamentals 
of the educational] program. Therefore. it 
seems to me that we must find some agency 
through which we can get on common 
ground in such matters. 

Turning to the other question, that of 
local administration, the commission under- 
took, also, to define more clearly what 
principles should be applied in the admin- 
istration of schools, and it has covered two 
points. The commission came to the con- 
clusion that there has not been in all the 
cities and towns of the state as definite a 
fixing of responsibility as there should be 
between those who are administering the 
those who are administering 


schools and 


other municipal departments. There has 
often been a merging of the administration 
of schools with the administration of other 
consequent lack of 


To be specific, let 


departments and a 

definite responsibility. 
us refer to the matter of schoolhouse con- 
In many parts of the state the 
the very 


little considered. 


struction. 


advice of school authorities is 
There is at least one city 
the 


use of 


committee 
may build- 


ings for evening community meetings ex- 


in the state where school 


even not make school 
eept by consent of the city government. 
If it is desired, for example, that an edu- 
cational meeting should be held in one of 
the high schools or in one of the elemen- 
tary schools, the committee must go to the 


city government and get permission be- 


fore the building can be used for the pur- 
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ose. Moreover, there are a number of 


ises in the state where certain ones in the 


service of the school committee are, aS a 
matter of fact, employees of the city gov- 
ernment, and are not employees of the 
school department. Janitors are often not 
authorities for 


the 


answe rable to the school 
their course, for 


present at least, school appropriations de- 


employment. Of 


pend upon the action of city administra- 
The par- 
recommendation on 


made no 
ticular that 
They have undertaken to go only so far 
as to cover the matter of administration 
in the separation of the school department 
They have not 


tion. commission has 


point. 


from other departments. 
gone so far as to recommend that school 
appropriations shal] be assessed separately 
from other municipal appropriations, and 
that they shall be accounted for separately. 
Some day I think the people will see the 
advantage of a direct responsibility to the 
people in the support as well as the con- 
duct of the schools but that point is not 
covered by the present report. 

Another bill undertakes to prescribe the 
duties of superintendents of schools and 
of school committees. It proposes the fix- 
ing of administrative responsibility. The 
commission has undertaken in this bill to 
the duties of super- 
and 
set up in the same way the principles that 
should govern the relations between school 
committees and superintendents of schools 
that they have undertaken to define the 
relations of the State Board of Education 
and the commissioner of education. The 
commission proposes that the superintend- 
ent of schools shall as an executive of the 
school department carry the executive re- 
sponsibility of his office. That is an ex- 
eeedingly important point, that the super- 
intendent of schools himself carry executive 


make definitions of 


intendents of schools committees, to 


responsibility. For example, at the pres- 


s This bill failed of enactment. 


























ent time a superintendent of schools may 


nominate teachers, but the school Ccoll- 


ttee of a city or town is under no legal 


obligation to give any more heed to that 


recommendation than to any other sug- 


gestion that 


tendent of schools of one of the cities of 


may be made. The superin- 


the state sent, the other day, to the school 


committee the nomination of a _ teacher. 
The superintendent of schools was asked 
whether or not he got this name from a 
certified list. And he said that he did. 
The member of the committee asked, ‘‘ Why 
did you not take Miss so and so who is 
also on the certified list?’’ The superin- 
tendent said, ‘‘I did not take her because 
I believe the one that I 
better qualified for this appointment than 


have chosen is 
the teacher you have named.’’ The school 
committee immediately rejected the nomi- 
and pro- 
was the 


nation of the superintendent 
eeeded to elect a person that 
nominee of the member of the committee, 
and represented by the expert of the com- 
mittee not to be as well qualified for the 
That is destructive of adminis- 
trative responsibility. 
of schools can go back to the committee 
and say, ‘‘I have not been able to get good 


position. 
The superintendent 


results in a certain school because, as a 
fact, insisted that there 
should be employed in that school a 
that not qualified. I 
ready to nominate a teacher who could 
have done that work and | did so. But 
you did not employ her and therefore the 
breakdown of that school at that point is 
There is a con- 


matter of you 


teacher was was 


due to you, not to me.’’ 
stant breaking down of executive respon- 
sibility and a loss of executive efficiency 
because of the fact that the superintendent 
often has not recognition in that partic- 
ular place where his influence, his knowl- 
skill most. 
proposed by the 
that 


must count for 


and his 
The bill 


specifically 


edge 
commission 
teachers 


prescribes em- 
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‘ LD 
must be those nomi- 


nated by the superintenden { schools. 


Phat 


ent of 


does not mean that the superintend- 


schools shall have an arbitrary will 


in the The superintendent must, 


matter. 
under this proposed bill, nominate teach- 


ers, but a nominee must have been ap- 


proved by the school committee before 


employment is effective. The school com- 
mittee can pass upon this proposed name 
and say, ‘‘No, she is not qualified. She 
We have reasons os 


The 


feel that his 


ean not do the work. 
And they may give reasons. super- 
intendent of schools may still 
choice is the best but the school committee 
has the that 


the superintendent, of course, must 


name and 
find, 


final decision on 

another. 
Without 

this bill 


powers and duties of school committees. so 


into the bill in further 


rong 


detail, with reference to the 


far from reducing the powers of com- 
mittees, does, as a matter of fact, tend to 
heighten the responsibility and control of 
the school committee. 

The second of the three points I have 
mentioned at the outset is that of the sup- 
port of education. I hesitate to discuss 
this much beeause I have already discussed 
it sO many times in the presence of nearly 
But | 


beeause it is of 


all who are here. must review this 


phase of it very creat 
importance and it is of special importance 
just now because I believe that the Legis- 
econ- 


lature of Massachusetts is giving a 


sideration to this matter of state support 
given for 


know 


the support 


of edueation such as it has not 


very years. Of course, you 


that 
of education 


many 
Massachusetts relies for 
almost entirely upon the ap- 
propriations made by the cities and towns 
of the state. We prin- 
} 


cipally that the city or town is responsible 


go on the theory 


for education in so far as money produces 
quality. We hold in 


that it is the uuty of 


our present practise 


each city and each 
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town in the state to make appropriations 
that will be adequate for the maintenance 
stated that 
Massachusetts stands at the foot or very 
foot of the states in the amount 


of education. It has been 
near the 
of moneys that are appropriated through 
the state treasury for the support of ele- 
mentary education. I find it necessary to 
stress that point because one finds oneself 
misquoted. One is quoted as having said 
that foot of 
the list in appropriations for education as 
She does 


Massachusetts stands at the 


a whole, which is not so at all. 
stand very near the foot or at the foot in 
the appropriation made 
through the of the state. What 
is the that? Under the 
present conditions in our state, we have a 
One community has a 
child 
In passing it may interest 
that that community, the 
pupil in the state, is a com- 


amount of the 
medium 


significanee of 


situation like this. 


property valuation for each school 


of $103,000, 
you to know 
richest per 
munity to which the state of Massachu- 
setts has been making liberal contributions 
School Fund; 


through the Massachusetts 


so inadequate, so unjustifiable is the pres- 


ent method of distribution of the Massa- 
chusetts school funds. 
Again there is a town that has a 


property valuation of $18,000 for each 
school ehild 


$103,000 in 


$18,000 in one community, 
And we find be- 


tween those ranges all sorts of diversity 


another. 


in the ability of communities to maintain 
schools. We find communities that assess 
themselves at very high rates of taxation 
for school purposes and are still able to 
get only small revenues for education. A 
community burdens itself heavily in its 
rate of taxation for teachers’ salaries, and 
be able to pay very much less 
of the salaries of the 
On the other hand, 


vet may 
than the 
teachers of the state. 


average 


low 
high 


we have communities where a very 


vields a 


rate of taxation very 
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I believe the committee making 
a survey of the Brookline 
pointed out that that town could increase 
its school appropriation by 85 per cent. 


revenue. 
schools of 


and still reach only the average of the 
state in its rate of appropriations for edu- 
eation. This illustrates the great diversity 
in the ability of communities to maintain 
education. 

This situation produces results of great 
diversity also in the quality of education. 
Take the teacher’s salary as a measure. 
Last year thousand teachers 
teaching school at annual salaries of less 
than $550, many at $400, and some even 
at $350. No with such 
compensation that we can secure anything 
like the kind of teaching we should have. 
No one can expect that we can encourage 


two were 


one can expect 


into the teaching profession the people 
who ought to be there. 

Outstanding problems in this and every 
state are the equalization of the burden of 


school support and.the proper compensa- 


tion of teachers. There have been before 
our Legislature, at various times, bills 
that have undertaken to solve these prob- 
lems. These bills have generally taken 


the form of mill tax proposals—proposals 
that would levy a certain number of mills 
upon all the property of the state, this 
amount to make a fund and this fund to 
be distributed back to cities and towns on 
the basis of their inability to support edu- 
eation. The intention was to give to those 
towns where there was a higher tax rate 
and low school revenue an_ increased 
amount of school support. These meas- 
ures have failed. One reason of this 
failure has been no doubt the strong op- 
position in Massachusetts on the part of 
cities and wealthy towns to the creation of 
a state fund of any sort. Again, it is 
alleged that there are gross inequalities in 
the valuation of the property of the cities 
and towns of the state and, therefore, it 
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n pointed out that a city which has 


assessment made upon it for this gen 
ral school fund will suffer if it plcces its 
luation very close up to true value, not 
nly at the time 


the collection is made but 


ilso when the distribution is made. On 


the other hand the city or town that de- 
the 


prop ses a 


valuation will profit by 
depression. The 


ww method.* It 


drawing from the 


resses its 
commission 
proposes the ereation 
proceeds 
that 


applied to a general 


fund by 
the 


his monev shall 


ol a 
income tax. It proposes 
} 


school purpose—something fairly constant 
throughout the state and instead of being 
listributed back to the towns of the state 
on the valuation 


turned on the basis of the teacher’s salary. 


basis of that it be re- 
The bill of the commission proposes that 
there shall be a fixed minimum salary of 
$650 for all teachers of the state, the state 
‘contributing $100 in every ease. It pro- 
poses further to give some encouragement 
to the professional status of teachers by 
providing that a salary of $750 shall be 
paid when a teacher has had one year of 
training and a certain amount of experi- 
ence, and in such eases that the state shall 
share with the town in the payment, the 
state paying $50 and the town paying $50 
By a 
similar process, another minimum salary 


to bring the minimum up to $750. 


of $850 is fixed for teachers of somewhat 
higher qualifications. 

[ would like particularly to get at this 
the nub of the 


voing on—to 


because it is dis- 
that is 


whether or not 


point 
cussion discuss 
Massachusetts ought to 
adopt a system of state aid or whether it 
should adopt a system of state support. 
[ think ‘the most exhilarating experience I 
ever had was the other evening at a hear- 
ing of the committee on education where 


representatives of the school committee of 


The bill drawn by the commissioner has beer 


sed General 


prop 
Inspiring 


Fund 
thing to hear tl 


was an 
corporation counsel of 
Boston, speaking for himself and for the 
that city, recognize, in the gen 
which he did for himself and 
that 


education 


avor of 
erous Way in 
obligation 


Stat 


tor the mayor of city, the 


of Boston to within the 
lt was an inspiring thing, and particularly 
gratifying to me, to hear the chairman of 
the school committee of Boston, in his 
reference to this 
did his 
measure exactly as it stands and to hear 
the 


Massachusetts the 


statement with propos, 


bespeak as he approval of the 
the testimony which he gave about 
need of our having in 


point of view that we are a community, 


that we are a state. It was inspiring be- 
cause, so far as I know, it is very likely 
to have been the first time that a great city 
within a commonwealth has come out gen 
erously in that way and proposed on its 
own account to support a measure of that 
sort. It does mean the assessment of a tax 
upon the great city in the state and the 
distribution of that money in communities 
throughout the state, and the readiness of 
the municipal and school authorities of 
Boston and some other cities of the state 
at the 


most encouraging. 


recognize that is 


time to 
On the other hand, the 


preset nt 


corporation counsel of Boston speaks not 


" . 


only for himself but for a large body of 


publie opinion in saying somewhat as 
follows: ‘‘I think that instead of this pro- 
Fund, distributing 
state in all of the 


Boston, to 


posed General School 
the 


money to 


funds throughout 
gviving 
other 


cities and 
Brookline, 
towns, that a more moderate amount ought 
to be asked for. The State Board of Edu- 


eation ought to be authorized to find where 


and similar cities and 


in Massachusetts educational needs exist 


and then the State Ri ard ought to have 


the authority 1 spend such sums as are 
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n for the encouragement and aid 
0 lucation in those localities, in any 
1 where, on aeceount of poverty, rood 

s can not be maintained. Let the 
State Board of Edueation, out of this 


ind, pay Such SUMS aS may De necessary 


to bring the schools up to the minimum 
standard which the state ought to re- 
quire.’’ There seems to be a great deal of 
loree to that argument, 

It is also said that there is no reason 
why there should be a method of distri- 
bution that would bring school funds to 
the cities. Money is not needed in Boston. 


It can support its own schools. 

But there are fundamental objections to 
a program of state aid. I am unequiv- 
ocally for the prineiple of state 
aid, | 


[ believe that the principle 
In the first 


support 
rather than for state believe in 
state support, 
of state aid is not defensible. 
place, there is a serious practical objection. 
It would not after all be so easy as it 
might appear to go through the state and 
find need, 
conditions that eall for the application o 
the 
That 
lead to a 
vision, direction and serutiny on the part 
of the that objected to. 
There 


leaving it to the State 


just the gradations of just the 


sums of money for remedying of 


certain conditions. process would, 


in the end, closeness of super- 


state would be 


would be serious objections to 


Board of Eduea- 
tion or any other state office to determine 


arbitrarily of its own judgment whether 


sums of money in varying amounts should 


vo out to the communities of the state. 

But more important than that is that 
it is not wholesome for a state in its ex- 
penditures of funds to look upon itself 


It ought to look 


the state 


other than as an entity. 
upon itself as a community. If 
is going to help edueation, it ought to help 
edueation in all of the communities of the 
The state ought 


: : 
state on the same basis 


not to put one community in the position 


it may say, ‘‘We are helping to 

ain edueation over thers That is 

the titude with reference to education 
it ought not be fostered. Rather it 


the other 


izht to be discouraged. On 


ind, it is a serious objection for a com- 
nunity receiving aid to have constructed 
for it the idea that it draws for its own 


special and peculiar needs sums of money 


and that this support is not given in other 


I should not like to see the main- 


places. 


tenance of education philan 


put on a 
prefer to see it 


thropie has S. | 


} 


put 


squarely on a basis of justice and equity 


to the community as a whole. 
Again I might point out that this point 


of view of special aid on the basis of rela- 


tive poverty is something that is being 


abandoned: whether or not it is being 


abandoned because of the theory which | 
have mentioned or because it has been 
found impractical, the fact is it is being 
abandoned. It not 


Massachusetts when it adopted a program 


was considered by 


of voeational edueation. The state might 


have said, ‘‘These are things that it is wise 


to have done in voeational edueation 
Some ecities ean do these things without 
help. Others must have help.’’ But it 


did not take this position. It found that 


it would be well for the state as a whol 


to have a program of vocational educa- 


tion—that it was a need of the state, som 
thing that ought to be supported for the 
And, there 


fore, the state supports a program of voca- 


henefit of the state as a whole. 


1? 


tional education in cooperation with a 


wealth r 
for al 


relative 
the 


cities regardless of 


poverty. It should do same 
edueation. 

The same principle applies with refer 
ence to the national program of vocationa 
that 


way of 


edueation. It was not argued 


nation ought to find some ald. 
vocational edueation in Alabama, Georg! 


Florida, or some new state that might 1 











It w 


} 


her states on the point of 


ializing 


Yor 


ypriates 


elementary edueation con 


y 


hat amount should not 


that education 
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l t there was no need 
Stal in New York, Pt sv ly i 
Ss isetts. Congress took the posi 
- 


whole and that progra Ss a nation 
progral hel l every 1 th 
sis and thout diser ition 
] rvil It On a DaSiIs OF Suppor 

1 not of aid 
\ arist of Massachusetts wit 


State support 
York 


of SIX 


onifican appropriates an 
dollars 
contemplates raising this at once to 
AS a fact, New 
k helps to pay the salaries of all the 
of the 


fund million 


million. matter of 
Pennsylvania 
fund of 
and New Jersey, more 
The 


revenues 


hers state. 


ap- 


an equalizing seven 

n and a half; 
1 ten million dollars. nation over, 
of all schoo] comes 


In 


of the revenues for the support 


per cent. 


state sources. Massachusetts one 
eent. 
es from state 
The sum which is named in this 
not too 
approximately four million dollars. 
be abridged. It 


bridged unless the principle of 


ees, 
‘ — : 
bv the eommission 1s 


proposed 


} 
not be a 


support is abandoned, 


and the prin- 
of state aid adopted in 
the 


er salaries for better qualified teachers. 


place of it; 


by eutting out considerations of 


ould be most unfortunate to do either. 
is been said again and again by all of 


have more funds. 


must 
we have been asking ‘‘ Where shall we 


t the money We have vot to face 
that question frankly and squarely. There 
is Only one cours ind that is through 

lie taxation. T are other ways of 
tting funds for the support of other 
ngs. The Federal Railway Administra- 
tion recently decreed an increase of sixty- 





lars in Of 


million d 


wages. course, 


shal Xe sv ir ft ts 
) 4 Ni xy ASSeCSS d 
na somewhat iina i) 
‘> ni n We rs “| Spy +} in t ) " 
x SSeS ] lT ) \ B lf lo! 
iphie edu ray +} y ec 7 } ’ su port 
Siive T rou a ] he T x 
: 
I hay spoken tf S ra 
hnases o the repo ! | S k ( 
‘ 
ral proposais particularily, Ist now 
mention the responsibility that w ave 
for improving the teaching profession in 


throug! 


than 


iW, That is 


he process ol 
and | 


pensation 1S 


very 
better 


important 
con pro- 
have more 


] 
‘ ided 


of the right quality app 


law. we shall persons 


lying for teaching. 


ad ity rests upon us who 


ested in the profession on another side 

that of setting those forces in operation 
which will build up the profession of 
teaching. In Massachusetts of the 18,000 


teachers teaching last year, th 


5,000 who never had any training what- 
ever for teaching. More than 2,000 were 
in elementary schools; the others were in 

condary schoo Yet many years ago 


e committed ourselves to the proposition 


t 

that teaching schoo] requires special train- 
ing. I have been deeply impressed a 
number of times by pleas made by Presi 
lent Ehot for a rtain point v with 
reference to teaching, for mo sk il 
teaching, particularly in the training of 

he senses. | ave been very ich 1 
pressed by what he has said. At the same 

time that he has been speaking, | 
ynscious, however, of the vast 1 tv of 
nv ot our tea hers to do t } 1 ol 
wrk has dese 1 nd have 
y) pos ‘ r own ’ ney 
n getting into o trav S ls and 
nto our colleges 1 depat , f edu 
tion those programs whic! l 1 to 
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edu a te the professional DIS N BY MEMBERS OF THE ASS‘ 

La r as ell as his « ) _— 

no W ou t also 1 address : 

oO Sto a relto ition of our ods May I 1 » th prayer id v 

of teaching and training té ers. Normal Smith concerning the need of a graduat 
nite ” course. devoted largely School of education to train for th 

he Wnts Maintains: 2 chers for the routine ‘Sip in education in our state and sectior 

mask of the hools. for telling teachers 1 shall be only too willing to limit the locus 
exactly what things are to be done ang 2 that imstituion to the confines of that 
ae pe sien: thin: sts ll But we ought reat educational institution where we are 
to have vastly more experimentation than ™¢! to-day. I trust that Harvard Um 


we have, and vastly more study and test- 


ing of actual and proposed methods. 


There 


in Massachusetts on the 


somewhere 


of the state 


ought to be established 
part 
or on the part of an institution, an experi- 
ment sehool, an experiment station in edu- 
nethods and proposals with 


cation where 


reference to education might be tested. 


At the 


efficiently. 


present time this is done very in- 
place to 
turn 


There should be a 


which our school authorities might 


and to which they might go for testing and 


approval of those things whieh are pro- 


posed, so that we should have less of this 
going from one thing to another in hit or 
miss fashion, enlarging our information by 
trial and failure, assuming this and assum- 
ing that, basing education on assumption 
rather than knowledge. 

We 


education that will provide for the pro- 


likewise need a graduate school of 


fession of education what we have so ad- 
mirably provided in the fields of law and 
medicine No 
much to improve education in Massachu- 
New 
ment in Harvard or some other institution 


other thing would do so 


setts and England as the establish- 
of a school of education of the type that 
that 


which education can never fully measure 


would provide leadership, without 


up to its responsibility or its opportunity. 
PAYSON SMITH 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE COMMISSIONER 


OF EDUCATION 


will take the means, as I am sure 
intention and inclination, to set 
up a great school of education. I have for 
the past two years been an instructor in 
Teachers College in Columbia in the sum 
mer time, and I have seen the treméndous 
power and influence which that great um 
versity exercises on education. It has al- 
ways been a source of pain to me as a New 
Englander to think that the educators of 
New England 
in order to receive the higher edu 
| hope the day will 


were obliged to go south 
ward 
eational advantages. 
when we shall have, 


not be long distant 


very frankly, here a competitive op 


portunity unsurpassed anywhere in the 
country. 

The commissioner has defined very well, 
and given the arguments for, the Bill for 
Massachusetts. I shall not attempt to re 
peat them. I shall simply stand here to 
pledge support, give confirmation and ex 
press vood wishes for this comprehensive 
bill, which after many years has come forth 
in Massachusetts. 

This bill has aptly been deseribed as the 
most significant utterance which has come 
out of Massachusetts since the days of 
Horace Mann. I think that is true. We 
ought to realize, however, that what Massa 
chusetts is attempting is repeated through 
out the land. There is hardly a state, | 
think no 
this year, that is not attempting a similar 


The 


state with a legislative session 


edueational reconstruction act state 
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New Hampshire only a few weeks ago 
iSSt da comprehensive educational bill 
ing up the principles very largely in t} 
ay the bill done. 
after state is announcing legislation 


Massachusetts has 
state 
similar to what Massachusetts is proposing. 
Therefore I should like to spend my time 
this The 


eommissioner has referred to the objections 


in urging you to support bill. 


which are being voiced against the bill 
They are real; they have not been over- 
eome. If Massachusetts is not capable of 
passing this educational reconstruction act, 
then we shall be humiliated; I believe we 
shall be the only state that has not profited 
by the war to make the state stronger and 
the citizenship of our state more effective. 

Now, there are one or two things about 
the bill that I should lke to comment 
upon. For fear that my attitude 
seem to be critical I wish to say again 
that I believe that the bill is fundamentally 
right, that its great principles of equali- 
zation of educational opportunity, the set- 
ting of standards for teachers, the strength- 
ening of professional standards are to be 


may 


desired. 

There can he no doubt in the minds of 
honest and patriotic citizens that 
these principles ought to be carried into 
effect. I think it is true, as the com- 
missioner indicated, that in Sections d, e, 
and f the wording is capable of miscon- 
struction, particularly in the minds of 
those who think that an ambiguous word- 
ing must be construed to its possible worst 
It is possible to read into 


men 


construction. 
these constructions perhaps, an 
power for the state, particularly with the 
state of mind that we have in New Eng- 
land in which local authority has always 
been preeminent in educational policies. 


unwise 


I would urge in the wording of these three 
sections the objectors be gathered and that 
possible meanings in the wording be de- 


bated, so that there can be no doubt as to 


=.) 


the intent of the construction of the lan- 


ruage, I know 


clear 


that Commissioner Smith 


has a view of how these different 


sections should be interpreted, because I 


heard him diseuss it before the com- 
nission; nevertheless, the construction of 
those passages must be so clear as to 


destroy misunderstanding. 
The particularly 
affect the Now l am 


thoroughly familiar with the objections of 


sections refe rred to 


} } 
SC NOOIS, 


private 


those who represent the interests of the 


private schools. It seems possible for ob- 
jeetors to read into the language of these 
sections the power of the state to go into 
private schools, to investigate, supervise 
and control, perhaps in an unsympathetic 
that if that 
with regard to private schools were made 
there is no intent on the 


way. It would seem section 
more clear that 
of the state to disregard the rights 
of private deal 
pathetically with them, we might avoid a 
That 
objection is very real at the present time. 


part 


education and unsym- 


good deal of the present objection. 


I would set up as it seems necessary to me 
certain principles with regard to the right 
of the state in education. This is rather 
a new principle confronting us. The state, 
which contributes nothing to private edu- 
cation, is now seeking a system of super- 
vision guaranteeing certain conditions of 
private education. 

There are three opinions in the matter 
at present with regard to the rights of the 
with to private education. 
One of these opinions is that the state is 
that 


private 


state respect 


absolutely in control, there is prac- 


tically no right to education. 
This is illustrated by various bills which 
presented in the 
Something similar to that has 
The state of Mich- 
igan is putting upon the referendum for 
1920 for the 


any 


have been state of 


Nebraska. 


heen enacted in Iowa. 


vote of the people as to 


whether private education shall be 








me sed to 


that is the opposite extreme of those who 
believe that the state has no right with 
re ird to private education, This same 


Canada at 


qu I nis \ \ ressing 1 
present. 1 read the other night an article 
by a Supreme Court Justice in Quebec 


who used this argument: The child is not 
a citizen of the state; he is not a pupil of 
the state; he is a ward of the parent 
Therefore, the right of education is only 
right 
ehild. 

this 
Now, I am 


not upholding a compromise position, but 


with the parent. ‘The state has no 


whatsoever in the edueation of the 


Many in Massachusetts believe in 


principle at the present time. 


what I believe is the right position, namely 
that the state has the 


the conditions of the civic 


right to guarantee 
education of the 
found. 


States, 


may be 
United 
vives rights to the state, also gives 
And so these 
apportioned between the 
individual. I 


lowa to abrogate 


child no, matter where he 
The 


which 


Constitution of the 
rights to the individual. 
rights must br 
state and th think it is 
for Ne 


rhts of private education. 


wrong br iska and 
the rig 


of course, it is equally wrong for any one 


I believe. 


to say that the state has no right at all 


in private education. Otherwise we ean 
have no state, if the state has no influence 
child, no 


civie instruction of the 


uence in the process of citizenship 
have the same question arising with 
to the 
Until within a few years we have assumed 
that the ] 


constitution places the educational 
right within the state and that the nation 


regard nation’s right in edueation. 


is not charged with the responsibility for 


education. Nevertheless, in the last few 
extension of the 


We have, 


Congress 


years we have seen an 
national influence in edueation. 
at the before the 
the so-called Bill. 


lear our thinking. 


present time. 
There 


Each 


position 


Smith-Towner 
again we have to e 


his own 


one of us has to set un 
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own rights It is the 


to his 
nation to see 
without, however, depriving the state 
the perform. 


In the same 


autonomy in 


of reasonahie 


of edueational duties 


right of the that 


Ai 


State to see 


the community performs its educational 


obligations without, however, preventing 
the community from operating its program 
then, the nation 


State the 


under due liberty. So. 
should supervise the state; the 
turn with the idea 


community, each in 


that the lesser unit performs its obliga 
tions. 

I wonder how many of you have seen the 
the Surgeon-General with regard 


United 


‘eport ( { 


to the literacy figures which the 


States Army mobilization brought forth. 
| wonder how many of you realize that 
South Carolina, which is a native state, 


with less than five per cent. of foreign 


population showed over forty seven per 


cent. of its inhabitants illiterate: compared 


New York, an in 


only fourteen per cent 


migrant state, with 
of illiterates : and 
Massachusetts with eleven 


illiterates. So the nation 


‘compared with 
per eent. of 
states a similar 


must demand of the 


ruarantee, otherwise we can not have a 
nation. So ] 
the Smith-Towner 
! do for the 


The two go hand in hand. 


im arguing as strongly for 
Bill for the 
Massachusetts bill for the 
And I 


urge your active support of both of these 


nation as 
State. 


measures. 

There is one bill, and I shall conclude 
with comments on this one bill, in the com- 
prehensive legislation which I do not ap- 
prove, and for the same principles that I 
have tried to set up with respect to the 
relation of the state to the community with 
regard to education, or the relation of the 
state to the not know 


whether this bill is supported strongly by 


individual. I do 


it is an act to compel 


the eommission. but 
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6 at) 
: 
r lr} ’ ; ] } } ; ; 
rudat't eu Ose O i 1S nh x | ’ ns " ’ 
. ] t reionerc ¢ . kine ? +34 ] - 
e adu ( ners to | M4 ( ns ] Su a cl enge to 
thin a certain time, 1921 is the dat lividual rights that the resulting protest 


7 
Z 
7 


ir sense of ju rt that this 
t is against tl B of Human rly unjust 19 "A 
s. I think it has not been carefully so tha ma S n 
t out. To require that a man learn § so that the mail tself max ‘ 
‘nglish or be discharged from employ misunderstood 1 would requi every 
t. 1s practically taking him out and ‘ ployi gy corporation wit \ relgi 
. ting him at sunrise. It was Shylock orn to set up a real class whereby the 
said, ‘‘You take my life when you  non-Enclish-speaking emplovees might have 
e the means whereby I live.’’ I be an opportunity to learn Englis I would 
that no court would sustain this act make it convenient and opportune for th 
moment It is an unwise piece Of foreign-born to learn English. and after | 
slation Qur immigrants came _ here had tried that for a tim t tol ! 
ler certain conditions which they ful- orn did not acquire E1 
lo pass supplementary regulations he reason for compulsion. How little wi 
a condition of remaining is an ex post ve done for the foreigner! Of the 542 
proceeding. My friends, may I eall ommunities in this ecountrv with over one 
r attention to some of the figures con- thousand fo! por oO! 242 ! 
ne the tloreign born. The census of VE ny pre S107 for the } tion of 
1910 showed thirteen million foreign born t} oreignel When I t vou that 
‘country. Ten million did not know — than one per cent. of ‘ 
language: seven lion of the had this eountrv is s t { t t 


1 to speak English in 1911 In for ft] A) { e 4 rein 
r y yrds that seve! nillior | the ten orn. vou will s ttle w 
1 Americanized themselves. We 'o hee =t : , - 
rht to have a tremendous admiration for this kind is an unfortunat 
foreigner who has Americanized hin ur present s 
self. Again we have not helped him in _ yest. 
s difficulties. We have talked about I will close with this one thought 1 t 


Americanization in the last few years. 








We have proposed to do this thing and } } ly 
it thing. May I call your attention to 44, 
Massachusetts state law with regard to 
ening schools. We are obliged to have 
vening schools where there are one thou- 


se = n life and that relation to the state. There 
LT 1 foreign born in our communities 


rT’ . . . . re La:\ ‘ TeS TI ~ | 1] ’ ’ 
There are not a few communities in this . 
, } + , ; 

. . , + " t ~ 
state who have never fulfilled that law, so 
the foreigner has helped himself by his : ' 
own means, Dy associations 1n e1tizenship, 
nd by his job, and so on. If these for 
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should have an interest in it. May I call 
your attention to the fact that in Massa- 
chusetts at the present time one fourth of 
all the children in schools are in private 
schools, over 10,000. If, therefore, one 
fourth of the citizenship of the state, an in- 
creasing number, are in the private schools 
and the state has no jurisdiction or influ- 
ence or ability to receive guarantee con- 
cerning the character of education, then the 
state, of course, can not protect itself, can 
not receive the guarantees which it needs 
in building up a strong citizenship. Now 
we need to argue for these principles at the 
present time rather than to raise doubtful 
issues regarding immigrants whom we have 
made no effort whatsoever to Americanize 
and for whom we now propose to bring up 
drastic and compulsory laws. 
FRANK V. THOMPSON 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


II 


I aM afraid that in one sense I am not 
prepared to carry on this study, but I 
will attempt to throw a certain light upon 
it. Mr. Thompson and I had a little cor- 
respondence this autumn, which, as some 
times happens, has set me thinking about 
certain things. A comparatively minor 
question may arouse an interest in one’s 
mind in the fundamental problems of the 
universe; and it so happened that Mr. 
Thompson’s letter did that with me. 

There are two views of democracy which 
are not consistent, and, like everything 
else in the world, we have to “ompromise 
with them somewhat. Those two views, 
as was pointed out in James Fitzjames 
Stephens’ essay on ‘‘Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity,’’ are contained in that 
motto. One view of democracy is that ex- 
pressed by liberty; the other is that ex- 
pressed by equality. James Fitzjames 
Stephens pointed out that liberty and 
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equality were not only not necessarily 
coincident but were actually opposed to 
one another; that liberty creates inequal- 
ity, perpetuating itself in geometric ratio; 
that if you have equality, you must have it 
by the abandonment of liberty. He 
thought that democracy cares more for 
equality than it does for liberty, and it 
would take very good care to prevent in- 
equality from developing by unrestricted 
liberty. To a certain extent we have seen 
that happen. 

Now let us see what those two forms are. 
The first, the democracy of liberty, was 
expressed in one sense by Napoleon when 
he said that the French Revolution meant 
career open to talent; that a man should 
be allowed to achieve the position in the 
state which his abilities enabled him to 
achieve. In a more lofty vein, Pasteur 
expressed the same thing in the remark 
that President Eliot has been so fond of 
quoting—that democracy means the op- 
portunity for everyone to put forth his 
utmost effort. That is the liberty idea of 
democracy. It has been on the whole 
better embodied in the history of the 
United States than in that of any other 
country in the world. We have been a 
country in the past to which democracy 
has meant primarily liberty. The other 
extreme, the extreme of equality, is the 
desire to abolish everything that is supe- 
rior and to reduce everything to a dead 
level, which means not only the level of 
mediocrity but the level below. Equality 
finds its most extreme expression in Bol- 
shevism: it is the abolition of superiority 
of every kind. That, I believe, is the idea 
of Bolshevism, the fundamental thing upon 
which it is based. I take it that anarchy 
is merely a temporary form which that 
movement, like many other movements, 
takes at its inception. But the real basic 
idea of Bolshevism is a society which as- 
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sumes equality as its dominant note and 
abolishes for that purpose liberty. 

Now we can not carry any of these 
theories to their extremes. In the United 
States liberty produced the preponderance 
of the great corporation in such a way 
that to some extent at least it has had to 
be restrained. If you carried the theory 
of equality to an extreme, you would get 
what result? You would get the result of 
depriving the public of any benefit from 
any superiority in man, producing a com- 
munity in which there could be no great 
leaders, no great scientific men, no great 
literary figures—a poverty-striken com- 
munity. You may see the same thing if 
you go back to Athens and Sparta. 
Athens was the place of liberty, which 
produced, not a well-ordered community, 
but a community of enormous talents, 
which have enriched the world ever since. 
Sparta was a community that restricted 
liberty. The ruling class insisted on 
absolute equality. No talent was produced 
there; it has left nothing to enrich the 
progress of mankind. 

I am one of those who believe that 
democracy, like every other form of gov- 
ernment, to reach a high state of develop- 
ment, must make use of the best tools that 
ean be found in the world; that democracy 
needs them not less but rather more than 
any other form of government. And the 
best tool in the world is the cultivated 
human brain. In order to get the best 
trained human brain, which is the best tool 
the world has ever found, the thing which 
makes the advances in civilization, which 
makes the next generation better than the 
past, you must have a means of selecting 
the youths who are capable of having the 
trained brain. You must select them and 
train them; and you can not treat them 
like all the other brains. You must have, 
in other words, a selective process. That 
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is where my discussion with Mr. Thomp- 
son has brought me. 

Mr. Thompson stated that there ought 
not to be any selective process—that every- 
body ought to be educated alike. 1 think 
that is a wrong starting point; that is the 
emphasis of equality and the destruction 
of liberty. I believe in the opposite: I 
believe that the method which democracy 
should properly take in education is that 
every child has a right to be educated up 
to the point of his capabilities, whatever 
those may be, large or small. We have 
pity in our modern world for the unfortu- 
nate, for the halfwitted, for the dull, and 
the stupid; and we establish special schools 
or classes for them. The child who is in- 
capable we look after and educate as far 
as his poor, limited light will allow him to 
see. But for the bright child, for the boy 
who is really capable of going ahead and 
rising (as so many of our boys have in the 
past) and being a great statesman, a great 
scientific man, a great inventor, we have 
no special oportunities for developing his 
powers to the fullest extent. 

When I was on the school committee of 
Boston, one of the things which seemed 
most necessary was that we should have 
some method by which the bright child 
could get ahead faster than the rest of 
the ecrowd—special schools for him as for 
the dull child, so that he might go on 
faster and farther than any one else, in 
order that he might develop his qualities. 
If you hitch him with the dull child and 
say, ‘‘ You shall go no faster than medioc- 
rity,’’ you will not be giving him a chance 
to develop. If your view is that the ob- 
ject of education is to prevent differentia- 
tion, as in Sparta, then you ought to keep 
him down. But if your object is to develop 
all the talent to its utmost point you must 
have superior education for talented chil- 
dren. The fact that there is an eagle in 
the heavens does not injure the hen, or, 
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to put it another way, the fact that there 
are stars in heaven by which the seaman 
may guide his ship does not prevent him 
from having a light in the cabin to read 
by. And I see no reason why the light in 
the cabin should be jealous of the star and 
say that there should be no star, It is 
those great stars that guide the process of 
civilization. I believe that it is for the 
benefit of the community to have them. I 
am still sufficiently an individualist to say 
that, although 1 believe the community has 
rights which should prevail against those 
of the individual, I believe also that the 
individual has some rights which he is 
entitled to exercise so long as they do not 
interfere with the rights of the commun- 
ity. And one of these is that a child who 
has ability should get as much education 
as he is capable of: I believe that that is 
not an injury to the community. If we 
grant this point—that it is to the inter- 
est of the community that every child shall 
develop his abilities up to the highest 
point, we must have a selective process. 
We must enable the brighter child to go 
faster; he can not be yoked with the duller 
one. You can not train trotting horses 
by yoking them to oxen; they must learn 
to trot by themselves. It is the same with 
children. I think we should have the 
selective process carried just as far as 
possible. We ought to have classes which 
will give opportunities for the brightest 
children, classes which will give oppor- 
tunities for the average children, and op- 
portunities also for the dullest to develop 
their little light just as far as it will go. 
I admit that in the country districts this 
is difficult. It must be done, probably, to 
some extent by enabling children to 
migrate. There has been a great improve- 
ment in the schools of Boston since I was 
on the school committee. Now there is a 
method by which children can jump 
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classes. It ought to be improved; it ought 
to be developed. 

Here we come to another point. The 
difference between children is probably 
greater as they get older than in the early 
years. I take it there is more difference 
as a whole in the capacity of young men 
of twenty than in young children of five. 
Therefore, when the colleges are asked to 
educate the whole product of the schools, I 
reply, ‘‘We can not do it unless we are to 
give up the idea of educating each accord- 
ing to his capacity.’’ We can not put the 
dull boy in with the bright boy and not 
hold the bright boy back. If you have to 
take into any college boys of all kinds 
from the high schools—the brightest and 
the dullest—it would be impossible for the 
really bright ones to develop as rapidly as 
they should. You must devise some sort 
of selective process by which some boys go 
to one college, some to another. As a 
matter of fact, we have in Massachusetts a 
great variety of colleges with a great 
variety of methods of admission. I am 
not defending the details of methods of 
admission. The object of an admission 
system ought to be solely one thing: that 
is, to ascertain what boys from the schools 
are competent to pursue the education 
that you give them in the college; any- 
thing else than that should be abolished. 

Therefore, it is not undesirable to have 
a series of colleges admitting on different 
bases. Of course, I am perfectly aware 
that everybody wants to get into the best 
eollege (or rather, everybody that is send- 
ing boys wants them to go to the best 
college) ; in other words, the one built for 
the brighter boys is the one everybody 
wants to enter. And yet, at the same 
time, you will destroy that institution if 
you permit it. It is proposed to have a 
state institution which will take in those 
boys not admitted to any other college. 
That may be a good thing; it may be a 
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method of selection. If you have that, you 
will get an institution established for get- 
ting the dullest crowd of boys. That is 
inevitable, because the brighter boys will 
go where the brighter boys are admitted. 
No institution has natural desire for those 
boys who are the dullest. It may be that 
the state alone can establish an institution 
of that kind. Let us face the fact always 
perfectly squarely that if a state univer- 
sity is established, it will have the result 
of taking boys who can not get into any 
other institution. We all know that state 
universities suffer from the fact that they 
have to take in boys who slow down the 
march of the procession; and yet they are 
in a perpetual quarrel with the schools 
because they strive to keep up their 
standards. 

What I want to make clear is this: If 
you will accept the principle of democracy 
on which this country has gone, which is 
that of giving every man a chance not only 
to make a living, but to make of himself 
the best that he can, by developing himself 
intellectually to the highest point of which 
he is capable, getting the utmost product 
of an intellectual character out of himself 
that he can, of taking the highest position 
in the community that he can; you must 
have a selective process in education by 
which he goes in youth at the fastest rate 
he can go. For after all, the educational 
period of life is very short. William 
James used to say that nobody ever 
learned a new subject after twenty-six. 
One half, perhaps, of what any man ever 
attains in mental growth probably comes 
by the time he is seventeen or eighteen 
years of age; and the farther he can get 
by that point the greater the ultimate 
development will be. 

I would not be one for a moment to ad- 
vocate too rigid a system. But I would lay 
down for all the education of this com- 
monwealth the basic principle that every 
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child, the bright child as well as the dull 
child, has a right to the most perfect 
development cf his powers of which he is 
capable. 


A. Lawrence LoweLL 
PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Ul 

MoperRN industry is a great big voea- 
tional school, and should be looked upon by 
you as the further development of your con- 
tinuation schools. 

When a boy leaves his school and comes 
into industry in whatever capacity, he 
leaves school-book-study behind and begins 
his never-ending study of the things prac- 
tical. You should have taught him how 
to think and how to study and we teach 
him to apply the habits he has formed 
in school to the practical. 

Intelligent industrial managers realize 
that teaching, not bossing, is their great 
responsibility. It is because we of in- 
dustry have so many problems in our work 
comparable to the problems of the teach- 
ing profession, that I have been asked to 
tell of some views of industry toward edu- 
cation in general and toward the report of 
the special commission in particular. 

Industry produces the article. Com- 
merce distributes the article after it is pro- 
duced. The success or failure of any in- 
dustry lies with the management. The 
organization of management, a realization 
of the obligations of management, and 
selection of the personnel of management 
are vital to the success of industry, of com- 
merce, of government, and of education. 
The problems of management of industry 
fall into two natural divisions—business 
management and shop management. And 
shop management also falls into two nat- 
ural divisions—the problem of materials, 
and the problem of persons. Materials 
are inanimate, persons are animate. One 
is passive, the other active. One is the 
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science of materials, the other the science 
of human relations. May I point out care- 
fully that industrial management of things 
material is applied science, and that in- 
dustrial management of things human is 
applied religion. 

May I point out in their correct mean- 
ings that capital in industry is represented 
by the things material and labor in in- 
dustry by the things human, and that in 
their strict meanings there can be no 
partnership and no quarrel between cap- 
ital and labor in industry, any more than 
there can be a partnership or quarrel be- 
tween a machine and the person operating 
it. These two words Capital and Labor 
are incorrectly and carelessly used to refer 
to capitalists and laborers. As there are 
very few capitalists who do not labor, and 
very few laborers who are not capitalists, 
and as therefore, most capitalists are 
laborers, and most laborers are capitalists, 
they are one and the same thing as a class. 
So-called ‘‘ecapital and labor’’ problems 
are not the problems of industry at all. 
The great problem is management, the 
organization of management, the selection 
of the right personnel for management, 
and the teaching of self-management. 

We must keep in mind the difference 
between deliberative management and ex- 
ecutive management. 

A board of directors in industry, a 
legislative house in government, and a 
commission or board in education may 
determine laws, policies and standards, 
but the executive management must have 
the responsibility of executing these laws, 
putting these policies into effect, and main- 
taining these standards. 

Thus, the executive management is re- 
sponsible for the success or failure of the 
enterprise, whether it be educational or 
industrial. The deliberative management 
should be charged with the power to select 
its executive manager. Intelligent, single- 
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headed executive management, given au- 
thority to carry out its responsibilities, 
should then organize its departmental 
management on the same basis of single- 
headed responsibility. 

All state commissions should be organ- 
ized for deliberative and not for executive 
management, but should be authorized to 
appoint their executive manager. There- 
fore, we approve of that portion of the 
report of the legislative commission which 
establishes the Board of Education as a 
deliberative body and gives it authority to 
appoint a commissioner, as the executive 
manager. We do think that as governors 
come and governors go, the personnel of 
the Board of Education should be safe- 
guarded by some requirements that will 
oblige every governor to appoint men who 
have real qualifications for the job. When 
appointments are to be made, it seems that 
in some political quarters the principal 
qualifications are that the person shall 
have had no previous experience or knowl- 
edge of the job to be performed. And it 
also seems in some political quarters to be 
considered that a person who is especially 
qualified for the job will for some reason 
not administer it honestly. 

We of industry wonder not that Colonel 
Walter Dill Scott carefully classified the 
worker or the private soldier, but that 
there was no selective draft made of man- 
agers for the various managerial positions 
made necessary by the late war. 

We believe also that the board would be 
more efficient if the membership were less 
scattered, so that meetings could be held 
more conveniently, and it would seem 
wiser, therefore, not to restrict the mem- 
bership of the board to the geographical 
boundaries of councilor districts. 

So far I have used the words industry, 
management, and business a great deal, and 
have hardly mentioned the words school, 
teaching, and education, and let me tell you 
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a reason. We of industry have often made 
the statement: ‘‘There is more charity in 
business than business in charity.’’ It 
might be said with equal application: 
‘*There is more education in business than 
business in education.’’ 

In the school year ending June 30, 1918, 
the 354 cities and towns of Massachusetts 
expended about $26,000,000. It happens 
that that amount is only slightly more 
than the business of the Hood Rubber 
Company, of which I am the general 
manager. What would my directors or 
stockholders think of my management of 
that company, if I had 354 different ways 
of conducting the business, a different 
method in every city and town in which 
the business was done, or if the goods were 
made at 354 different plants each operated 
and managed in an independent way as 
determined by a local agent, there being no 
control by me as to the methods, policies, 
or standards of those local agents? What 
would my directors and stockholders think 
of my management if I did not test out 
the quality of goods before they were put 
into production, or if I had no standards 
of methods, or materials, no standards for 
selection of personnel, no standards for 
kinds or qualities of goods—if I did not 
use the data and facts of established ex- 
perience which are easily accessible and 
provable, as a basis for decisions and 
guidance of my management? What 
would they think if I had 354 purchasing 
agents, each buying his own supplies at 
local prices on his own opinion of what 
was best for the product? 

Can the best education of our children 
be attained under the present system of 
unstandardized policies, or should there be 
unity of control, of supervision and of 
audit, and a standardization of methods, 
and courses? 

A criticism of the report of the special 
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commission is that while it recognizes the 
necessity for a unity of control, it goes 
only part way in suggesting the organiza- 
tion for obtaining that result. 

Organizing our educational system in a 
business like way along industrial lines, I 
would suggest the following: 

There should be a Board of Education 
of not over nine members, appointed by 
the governor because of their qualifications 
—their knowledge and ability to handle 
the particular work. The best available 
persons should be obtained, they should 
be chosen with reference to their ability 
and willingness to get together in meeting, 
whenever the occasion required, and they 
should not be political appointees. The 
board should choose and appoint the com- 
missioner of education and he should be 
subject to the board alone. The com- 
missioner should have the full responsi- 
bility for the executive management of the 
decisions and policies of the board. There 
should be standards of courses, books and 
teachers for every grade. 

When parents move from one city or 
town to another city or town in the state, 
the child should be able to take up the 
work where it left off in the other school. 
To illustrate: I am informed that three 
families moved to Metropolitan Boston 
from another city in the state. Each had 
a child who started in school at the same 
time and were all together in the same 
grade in the city which they left. They 
settled in appartments within three blocks 
of each other, but one happened to be in 
Brighton, one in Brookline, and another 
in Newton. When these children again 
started in school, they were examined and 
each placed in different grades so that one 
was three years longer completing his 
common school course than another. 

There should be state standards out- 
lining the minimum requirements for the 
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different grades, and the State Board 
should insist upon a thorough grounding 
on these fundamentals before the local 
board adds its own ideas. 


I believe there are too many things 
being taught in our elementary schools. 
Why not limit them to the number that 


can be done thoroughly. A factory turns 
out a product but the judges of the quality 
of product are the consuming public. You 
in your schools are turning out a product, 
and the jiidge of your product is the busi- 
ness world, for after all, most of us who 
go through school have to earn our living 
afterwards. As we of industry are the 
‘‘eonsuming public’’ of your product, we 
perhaps are justified in speaking frankly 
to you. 
"We do not ask or expect you to turn out 
a finished product. If the schools will 
only teach children to think accurately 
and quickly, and teach them how to study 
scientifically and not wastefully, we in 
industry can give them plenty of oppor- 
tunity for self-expression and mental gym- 
nastics. This thought applies not only to 
the publie schools, but to our higher edu- 
cational institutions as well. To illustrate: 
I believe a much more efficient and valu- 
able product could be produced in our 
graduate engineering schools if they taught 
thoroughly the fundamentals and theories 
and used the neighboring industrial estab- 
lishments as their practical workshops. 
The State Board should approve text- 
books and other supplies and no others 
should be purchased. Thousands of dol- 
lars are wasted every year because some 
publisher persuades a teacher or a board 
that his book is preferable to the one in 
use. Some years ago the writing system 
taught in the city of Lynn was changed 
four times while one child was going 
through the grammar school, with the re- 
sult that none of the children in the class 
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could write a decent hand, and three full 
sets of text-books and materials were 
thrown away. We of industry find it 
difficult to get good handwriting for our 
books, for handwriting is not so good as it 
was when I was a boy. 

Such abuses could be done away with 
by a system of state auditing and enough 
money could be saved to pay competent 
teachers an adequate wage and thus at- 
tract the right personnel to the profession. 
Purchasing of text-books, supplies, fur- 
niture, even fuel and other things could 
be done by a central purchasing office. 
$2,100,000 was expended last year by 354 
municipalities for fuel and miscellaneous 
expenses of operation. $1,243,000 was 
spent for text-books and supplies. $1,219,- 
000 was spent for repairs, replacement and 
upkeep. Considerable saving of that ex- 
pense and the utilization of the saving for 
salaries could have been accomplished by 
purchasing in quantity at wholesale prices. 
Text-books and supplies could be allocated 
as the demand became greater or less in 
any particular place. 

There should be state standards out- 
lining the qualifications necessary for 
teachers in the different grades, and no 
teacher should be employed by any town 
or city whose name is not on a state ap- 
proved list. The state board should deter- 
mine a minimum wage to be paid for dif- 
ferent grades, and if any town can show 
that it is unable to pay at least this min- 
imum, then the town should apply for 
state aid towards its school fund, and the 
state should create a fund for this pur- 
pose. The name of a teacher should not 
be kept on the state approved list indefi- 
nitely, but his or her efficiency, work and 
personality should be audited by the state 
authorities at frequent intervals, and if 
found inefficient, he or she should be 
dropped from the list. This would elim- 
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inate any possibility of keeping inefficient 
teachers for lack of money or because of 
local influence. 

We in industry encourage initiative and 
productiveness, both of quantity and qual- 
ity, and we see that their accomplishments 
are rewarded. Industrial executive man- 
agement may set minimum standards for 
accomplishment, but encourage every one 
to produce results above those standards. 
And there is, therefore, nothing in my sug- 
gestion for standards ‘by the state board 
that will interfere with a local manage- 
ment which produces results better than the 
minimum standards adopted by the state 
board. 

I am informed that the state board has 
recently established a free, central em- 
ployment department. This employment 
department should be made so efficient 
that it will do away entirely with the 
private employment agencies where a fee 
is charged. Teachers should not be moved 
about from town to town by the bait of 
even a $100 vearly increase, one vacancy 
making a whole string of appointments pos- 
sible by the system of the private employ- 
ment agencies and with a 5 per cent. fee in 
each case for the employment agency. 

We in industry realize that in materials 
and personnel, we get in value about what 
we pay for, and should not expect to have 
our executive managers work for salaries 
less than they could earn at other occupa- 
tions. Just why states, cities, and towns 
expect to employ men and women as teach- 
ers at salaries far below the standards of 
pay in other occupations is beyond my 
understanding. I believe the public school 
teachers in the elementary schools are very 
conscientious and very devoted to their 
work. Many are young and so without a 
very wide experience, but devoted to their 
work, most conscientious, taking the great- 
est interest in the children and what they 
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are doing. The trouble with them, if 
there is any, is that they are trying to 
follow out the schemes of some uplift or 
oratorical educator, instead of teaching 
the elementary fundamentals thoroughly. 
The profession of teaching is the highest 
of all professions, and should receive a 
compensation that will attract the best of 
our citizens, instead of asking teachers to 
make financial sacrifices for the public 
service. We of industry are teachers and 
are fairly paid for our work, but teaching 
in schools is the most underpaid of all 
occupations. We in industry sometimes 
wonder if there is any connection between 
underpaid teachers, and a tendency toward 
socialism in the teaching of economies in 
both colleges and schools. 

One phase of the commission’s report 
deals with Americanization, and a pro- 
posed law found on page 155 in the report 
is an attempt to compel our alien labor to 
learn to speak, read and write in the Eng- 
lish language. It penalizes the employer 
if he permits a person to be employed who 
can not ‘‘speak, read and write in the 
English language with proficiency equal to 
the fourth grade Massachusetts standard, 
or unless the person attends, for at least 
three hours in each of forty weeks in each 
year, a school or class approved by the 
school authorities of the city or town in 


which he or she is employed.’’ The Hood 


Rubber Company has its plant in Water- 
town, but the majority of its employees do 
not live in Watertown. They are sep- 
arated into thirty or forty different cities 
and towns. The largest number reside 
in Cambridge. About 1,000 come from 
Boston—that is, from various districts of 
Boston, East Boston, South Boston, Dor- 
chester, etc. About 800 live in Somerville, 
and so on. So that bill requires us not 
to employ persons unless the Watertown 
school authorities approve the thirty to 
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forty different systems of schools or classes 
in the localities in which the persons 
respectively reside. If Watertown does 
not approve the Somerville standard, and 
Somerville doesn’t like the Watertown 
standard, the employer has no choice but 
to discharge the employee or pay the fine, 
notwithstanding the fact that the em- 
ployee may be educated in English accord- 
ing to the Somerville standard. 

Further, the bill refers to the ‘‘fourth 
grade Massachusetts standard.’’ As far 
as | can discover, there is no such Massa- 
chusetts standard. The Special Commis- 
sion has provided for a severe penalty 
upon employers for doing or not doing 
something, but have failed to say what 
that something is. 

Of course, some means for instructing 
employees in English is desirable and em- 
ployers are always desirous of cooperating 
in what protects and benefits all the people 
of the state. The Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts, an association of 1,150 
manufacturers, of which I have the honor 
to be president, is engaged in Americaniza- 
tion work among our alien employees, and 
one phase of the work is the teaching of 
English in a practical way, both in and 
out of the shops and workroom. We 
would much prefer that the work be 
done by an efficient educational system of 
Massachusetts, and industry would cer- 
tainly cooperate with such a system; but 
I agree with Mr. Thompson on the bill 
about the foreigner. 

But let me say that teaching the English 
language is not Americanization, it is only 
one step. What we need at the present 
time is a working principle for immigra- 
tion restriction. The poorest test in the 
world is the illiteracy of an applicant. 
The best immigration of our early days 
was illiterate; the most dangerous at pres- 
ent might be the over-literate. We need 


protection from the criminal, the diseased, 
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the dependent or those likely to become 
publie charges, and, above all, from those 
who either themselves practise and preach 
the destruction of the house in which they 
come to live, or are from countries pres- 
ently so ruled, controlled, or excited that 
it is reasonable to presume, until the pre- 
sumption is overcome by affirmative evi- 
dence, that they are likely to infect our 
national life with the most dangerous form 
of contagion, mental disease. 

The Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts has undertaken work which may be 
ealled applied science. The industrial man- 
agement of this state is highly skilled 
in the art of things material. The Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts has 
given study to the science of human rela- 
tions. There are fifty-seven varieties of 
industrial management, and such are good, 
if not 100 per cent. efficient, as are based 
on the square deal, a sound heart, and the 
golden rule. We do not deceive ourselves 
into thinking that all of our employees 
have self-starters, or that all of our em- 
ployees are sound thinkers, because many 
ean read and write only poorly, while 
some are non-thinkers, and some are un- 
sound thinkers. But the great majority 
of wage earners are sound of heart and 
honest of intentions. They are not differ- 
ent from us. They have a heart and a 
soul. We as well as they are looking for 
leadership on problems where leadership is 
needed. Please do not ever think that 
modern industry is a struggle between 
capital and labor—for there is no such 
struggle—the problem is purely one of 
executive management. Please do not ever 
think that there is a struggle of one class 
against any other class, for there are rich 
and poor Republicans, and there are rich 
and poor Democrats—there are unsound 
thinkers in the so-called educated class, 
and there are sound thinkers in the so- 
called uneducated class. 
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The immediate question before indus- 
trial managers is: ‘‘Can we qualify as the 
leaders and spokesmen of our employees, 
or must our employees look elsewhere for 
leadership?’’ In the field of education, 
we look for leadership to you who make 
education your profession. We want to 
support you in building up sound deliber- 
ative management and sound executive 
management of things educational. We 
believe that the teaching of sound eco- 
nomics based on proved facts is the safety 
of our industrial institutions and that our 
whole life and civilization depends on such 
teaching by the members of your pro- 
fession. Freperic C. Hoop 


PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, AND OF THE Hoop 
RuBBER COMPANY, WATERTOWN 


IV 


I urmit myself to the discussion of two 
points in Dr. Smith’s program. Let me 
preface it by this statement: In this re- 
port of the commission, we have laid down 
a fundamental principle which is very far 
reaching. It is this: ‘‘The primary factor 
of educational efficiency has ordinarily 
three things in it; an adequate number 
of teachers, professional preparation, and 
adequate compensation for the labor that 
they are asked to do.’’ No better prin- 
ciple could be laid down than we have 
as the basis of this report. 

Now, using this principle, I have 
selected these two points that Dr. Smith 
spoke of. He said, first, that we are very 
near the breaking point as far as the 
number of teachers is concerned. An ade- 
quate number of teachers was demanded 
by this report. When we have gained 
from the statistics the fact that the normal 
schools of Massachusetts have lost twenty- 
seven per cent. of their enrollment within 
the last two years and add also the fact 
that the commission stated to us that 
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twenty-four per cent. of the teachers of 
Massachusetts outside of Boston are not 
graduates of normal schools or colleges, we 
see something of what this condition 
means. Why has this taken place? 

At the beginning of last year, I found 
in the entering class that I expected that 
there were thirty people who were fully 
qualified by certification from the high 
schools, who had taken every step in regis- 
tration, and naturally would be expected 
to be on hand, but who were not there. I 
asked them in letters if they were willing 
to tell me the reason why they had 
changed their minds. Almost without ex- 
ception, the answer was that they could 
get better compensation, they felt, else- 
where than in tea¢hing. That is, teaching 
had become a job and not a profession 
in their minds, and one young lady very 
frankly told me in her letter, ‘‘When I 
saw my own city struggling for a decent 
compensation for the teachers, and the re- 
luectance with which the authorities gave 
them even a pittance as an increase and 
the indifference of the public of that city, 
I took it to be a proof of the failure to reec- 
ognize the importance of the profession. I 
said to myself, ‘Why should I enter that 
business when I see other businesses ready 
to give me a proper sum and to give me 
promotion and recognition in my work?’ ”’ 
And I did not blame her. 

Superintendent after superintendent has 
been to me this year until the pressure has 
become severe to take young ladies out of 
the graduating class and allow them to go 
into the schools to keep them going. Sup- 
erintendents have said, ‘‘I have put into 
schools anything that can stand on two legs 
and keep the school together.’’ And one 
superintendent said, ‘‘I have been willing 
to take anything that could even stand 
on one leg and do it.’’ What of the 
future? Are they coming next year? By 
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communication with every high school 
within my district, I am getting such an- 
swers aS these. ‘‘I am very sorry to say 
that not a single pupil is coming from our 
school this year.’’ ‘‘I am sorry to say 
that we shall send you one where we have 
been accustomed to send you a large 
number.’’ ‘‘I am sorry to say that the 
brighter persons in our graduating class are 
now in the commercial courses.’’ Teaching 
is being looked upon as a job and not as a 
profession. It is nearer the breaking point 
than some of the people realize. 

What is to be the effect? Some people 
say, ‘‘In a short time, we shall get back 
to normal conditions and this trouble will 
cease.’’ But, as I read the authorities on 
this question, this seems to be the solution 
in mind; that we are going to have a new 
financial standard in the wages, and prices 
are not going back to the old standard, 
but we must adjust ourselves to a new one 
just as we had to after the Civil War. The 
other day I was looking over some of the 
accounts of my father of things that he 
had purchased just before the Civil War. 
Turkey was ten cents a pound. We could 
have Thanksyiving once a week at that 
rate. He paid twelve cents a pound for 
his beef, fifteen cents for the very best 
euts. After the Civil War, prices did not 
go back to the same conditions, so I think 
that is not the solution. The richer towns 
have all gone to work to raise the stand- 
ards of their salaries, to take the best 
trained teachers, and they will take them. 
And, with a decreasing number preparing 
themselves, what is going to be the situa- 
tion of the towns which can not reach the 
standard? They must take the mediocre 
or untrained material. The only remedy 
seems to be that suggested by Dr. Smith, 
the equalizing of the salaries by making a 
state standard. 

The worst feature of these letters with 
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reference to the future is the fact that 
they come from the smailer places, those 
places from which we have been accus- 
tomed to draw sound material for teaching 
purposes. Those places are not supplying 
material and if they have to take the 
mediocre or untrained material, the stand- 
ard of teaching in those communities is 
going down and they are not going to send 
the material to be trained for teachers, 
and that is the sad part of the problem as 
we face it. 

The second point: the importance of the 
standard of the profession. I am very glad 
to say that this report puts side by side 
with the question of salary, which is truly 
a test, the other one. They have not pro- 
vided bills specifically for this improve- 
ment but they have put it before the edu- 
cational authorities to make this new pro- 
gram. What are the actual conditions? 
The two-year course in the state normal 
school is becoming a short cut to a job, 
unfortunately. There are a great many 
students who would probably not go to a 
normal schoo] for any purpose if the cities 
and towns had not put the standard that 
‘*We will not hire untrained persons.’’ 
Therefore, the only way for the person to 
get into the work is to take as short a time 
as possible in order to get the position. 
The students on the longer courses have 
been rapidly receding in number. Not 
many years ago half of the membership of 
one of the normal schools was in courses 
longer than two years. The professional 
point of view was beginning to make itself 
felt. The longer course is retained largely 
for two reasons: Many cities have said 
distinctly by the rules of their communities 
that they will not take a fresh graduate 
from a normal school without three years’ 
training. Also those looking toward the 
junior high school work are electing that 
course, 
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The profession, then, must be rehabili- 
tated in some way if we are to attract the 
people to these courses. Dr. Smith was 
right when he said that the material that 
is coming is more and more mediocre mate- 
ria] than it was in the past. We are get- 
ting some of that, unfortunately. The job 
does appeal to many people; the profession 
does not appeal to so many people. It is 
also unfortunate that the salaries and con- 
ditions in the normal schools have not been 
such as to make for the aggressive and 
progressive standards of the teaching pro- 
fession. Many of the provisions stated 
here would provide for such things. An 
active program can bring forward this 
standard where it should be. Boston al- 
ready establishes for her system a three- 
year course. Why should the state be 
behind the city in demanding this? 

There are over thirty state normal 
schools in the United States which have 
strengthened their work and lengthened 
their courses so that they can give proper 
recognition to the profession of teaching. 
Not one of these is in New England. We 
must bring in these three factors, com- 
pensation, professional preparation and 
recognition. In some way this recognition 
must be found; and, if it can be accom- 
plished by a school of education, we shall 
begin to do this work which is required of 
us. We must follow also the plan of some 
of the other states. We must strengthen 
the summer school work. Why should the 
large plants stand idle throughout the 
summer? With the proper arrangement 
for the instructors and the programs, 
Massachusetts could enter upon a full year 
of professional preparation which would 
draw a great many teachers who are now 
in the field and need help. Not many 
years ago we had day and summer insti- 
tutes for the benefit of the teachers who 
desired to keep in touch with the forward 
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movements. Of course, some other form 
of summer school work has taken its place 
to some extent. We do not wish to restore 
that form of work. It did its work in its 
time, but we must have the modern equiv- 
alent of this so as to strengthen the 
teachers in service; also to make it possible 
for the student in a shorter time to get 
ready for the work, putting a semester 
right into the summer. And I believe 
that is one of the advance movements that 
ought to be taken by this state. Any or 
all of the normal schools should be placed 
on an all-year-round program for meeting 
this emergency. A little thing comes into 
this report that I believe is right, namely, 
that the state authorities should have more 
freedom and less red tape in the adjust- 
ment of the salaries and arrangements of 
the teachers in the normal schools. When 
the budget is made and given to the state 
authorities, it should be so given that it is 
elastic enough to fit the conditions and not 
tie them down as we are tied down to-day. 
That point appeals to some of us who are 
in the administration of affairs. 

Then, there should be a campaign among 
the superintendents. I have a little pam- 
phlet here that came from Connecticut. 
It states that they are worse off than we 
are. For the last two years the enroll- 
ment of the entering class of every normal 
school in this state has been sixty per 
cent. below normal. One remedy is for 
the superintendent to determine the quota 
in his district who should prepare them- 
selves for teaching. Will you look through 
your situation as superintendents, and 
ask, how many new teachers came into 
my corps from somewhere in Massachu- 
setts? Are you sending back into Massa- 
chusetts for preparation somewhere in 
Massachusetts that same number? You 
will be surprised to see the result. TI 
picked up a report from one large town 
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in Massachusetts. The superintendent said 
he had put in twelve new teachers in the 
elementary schools during the year. When 
the report gave the list of the graduates 
preparing for teaching, two from the high 
school had entered normal] schools. He is 
calling for twelve each year and he puts 
back two. I believe it is time for a cam- 
paign among the superintendents, espe- 
cially among the towns, that they send 
into Massachusetts teaching a number cor- 
responding somewhat to the number which 
they are asking for their schools. 

The most encouraging feature is the 
fact that we have had a commission of 
laymen, with very few professional men on 
the board, who have made a careful study 
of this subject and have been able to 
appreciate what the teaching profession 
means; and that have made such strong 
and valuable suggestions; and that pub- 
licity is coming which will raise teaching 
from the job to the profession. 

There is material in Massachusetts wait- 
ing for us. I asked two hundred people 
entering last year to write me a letter, as 
is my custom. One of the questions was 
this: ‘‘Why did you enter a normal school 
for the purpose of entering the profession 
of teaching?’’ They were not very soph- 
isticated, so they gave very frank answers. 
There were four groups. The first and 
biggest group said, ‘‘Because we love 
children.’’ ‘‘I have always wanted to 
teach.’’ ‘‘I have always played teaching 
school.’’ There is one of the finest per- 
sonal preparations for the business of 
teaching. The next group in size: ‘‘Be- 
cause I love to study and I feel that in the 
business of teaching I shall have better 
opportunity for carrying on this which I 
love than I would have in any other busi- 
ness which is open to me.’’ That is an- 
other good qualification for the teaching 
profession. And the third in order: ‘‘Be- 
cause I feel that I can be of more service 
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in that business than in any other that 
happens to be open to me.’’ The idea of 
serving the public was in the minds of 
many of these girls going through high 
school—another good qualification. An- 
other group that seemed good was: ‘‘I felt 
that the teaching profession was a very 
honorable place for me.’’ Now just what 
they meant we do not know. Certainly it 
was a good point that they felt that some- 
where here was a place of honor. Over 
three-fourths of these people were in those 
four groups. Elimination, of course, had 
done something. And then came the list 
of the less desirable things. Some thought 
that teaching was a very respectable posi- 
tion. Others felt that they could earn 
more money that way than they could in 
some other lines. Others said: ‘‘I wish 
to teach at home, and teaching is an easy 
job with a long vacation and father and 
mother think I can be of a great deal of 
service to the family if I can get a place to 
teach in the city.’’ Others—‘‘Father and 
mother sent me here.’’ 

The point that encouraged me was that 
there was such a large body of material 
ready for us if we would only appeal to it 
and build it up. I want to say, all honor 
to the members of the profession, that 
within the last two years, when they have 
seen only a pittance given to them, as the 
temptation of the job has been in front of 
them, and the lack of recognition has come 
into their lives, and, when they were living 
on salaries worth only fifty per cent. of 
what they were when they first had them, 
without grumbling, held to their idea!s, 
held to their work hoping for the time 
when Massachusetts would appreciate what 
teaching means. I believe Massachusetts 
will not hesitate one minute in recognizing 
the teaching profession. 

Artuur C. BoyDEN 


PRINCIPAL OF THE BRIDGEWATER STATE 
NorMAL SCHOOL 
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I caME here because I wanted to get a 
clear understanding of what the conflict 
of forces now is for and against the im- 
portant proposition which is the main sub- 
ject of discussion to-day. What I have 
heard here confirms the impression I have 
received from other bodies and from my 
reading, that all well-wishers for Massa- 
chusetts ought to try to exert on the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature influence in favor of 
the principal proposals in this bill. 

With the exception of the passage about 
Americanization, the bill deals with large 
publie objects which most of us, I am sure, 
wish might be accomplished. But it seems 
to me—it has seemed to me the last few 
weeks, and my first impressions have been 
confirmed by what I have heard here to- 
day—that the bill proposes to accomplish 
too much at one time, that we are risking 
the passage of the whole measure by at- 
tempting too much at this moment. For 
example, it is very desirable, certainly, 
that the state as a power for good, should 
have some effective supervision of all the 
schools in the Commonwealth; and we have 
lately learned that there is no public 
interest over which it is more important 
that the state should exercise supervision 
than education. Indeed, we have learned, 
as a consequence of the attempt to keep 
incompetent, incapable persons out of the 
Army, that it is of highest importance that 
the whole country should feel the super- 
vision of the national government or the 
state governments over sundry educational 
interests; because we have learned that we 
can not trust the local management of edu- 
cation to give the people things that are 
really essential to the nation’s life. 

As I have listened to what has been said 
here to-day, it has seemed to me that this 
bill had better be confined in its operation 
to two things: One is to get a state require- 
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ment with regard to the physical train- 
ing of all our children and youth. That 
is a thing which the American public, I 
think, has made up its mind to, and feels 
to be necessary. They were taught this 
first by the war. But the whole American 
public, I think, now perceives that better 
physical training of the youth—universal 
physical training of children and youtli— 
is essential to the progress of the nation in 
peace times quite as much as it was in war 
times. There is a point of general agree- 
ment. The national government seems to 
be looking forward to something of that 
sort on a great scale—a national scale. 
Here is Massachusetts proposing to spend 
money on the physical training of the chil- 
dren of Massachusetts. The bill does not 
provide an adequate sum for that purpose; 
but it proposes to begin on state provision 
for universal physical training for chil- 
dren. Of course we must not think we 
are inventing anything here. We should 
simply be copying the provisions for the 
physical training of all children which 
were made two generations ago in Switzer- 
land, and have been aided also pecuniarily 
by the national government, the Federation 
contributing so much per child toward the 
training it holds to be necessary, and pay- 
ing national inspectors to see that the 
training is properly given in all schools. 
All we have to do is to copy what that 
model republic has done for more than 
sixty years past. 

Now, there is one other subject or object 
of expenditure on which I can not but 
think there will be general agreement in 
Massachusetts—an expenditure which the 
state undertook many years ago under the 
leadership of Horace Mann, but which the 
state has never really managed well or 
spent enough on. I refer, of course, to 
the normal schools of Massachusetts. I 
lately had an opportunity to see how the 
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normal Massachusetts have 
fallen off in regard to the quality of the 
pupils they take in, and in the number of 
young teachers they send into the schools. 
It ought to be going just the other way in 
Massachusetts. I have also realized more 
fully than I used to the gravely defective 
methods of teaching in the normal schools. 
They are antiquated to the last degree. 
The normal schools have entered on the 
new methods of training which private 
institutions in this country have demon- 
strated to be great improvements. Of 
course these new methods are expensive: 
so that the normal schools can not apply 
them, unless they receive larger appropria- 
tions from the state. For example, you 
can not have good teaching in any school, 
if you put more than twenty-two pupils 
before a single teacher at any time of the 
day. Therefore, the building up of the 
normal schools and their improvement is 
the second great object which I believe 
something serious should be done about in 
the Massachusetts Legislature to-day. 

If I had my way, I would reduce the ob- 
jects of that bill to the two I have men- 
tioned; universal physical training under 
the supervision of the State Board of Edu- 
eation and the building up of the normal 
schools. Of course, the building up of the 
Normal schoo's can not be really accom- 
plished, until the high schools have been 
built up as well. I agree absolutely to 
what we have heard here about the poorer 
quality of the young women coming into 
the normal svhools to-day than twenty 
years ago. How much that means! Now 
you can not build up your normal schools 
satisfactorily until the high schools furnish 
them with better material. Would it not be 
possible to concentrate on these two objects 
in this proposed enactment? 

I can not stop without saying one word 
about the objections which I hear to the 
bill as now drawn up. The chief one is 
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the objection of the Roman Catholies. I 
can not do otherwise than talk plainly in 
this presence. The Roman Catholic ob- 
jection is a perfectly natural one. It, in- 
deed, is inevitable that an authoritative 
ehureh should object to secular control of 
education. They do not want the paro- 
chial schools interfered with by the state 
in any way. Now, that is a pretty serious 
proposition on the part of the Catholics; 
because it excites the distrust of many 
Protestants. Nevertheless, have we not 
some reason to be content, at least for 
another generation, with the manner in 
which Massachusetts, and some other states 
of the Union are dealing with the paro- 
chial school question. It seems to me that 
the parochial school and the urgent need 
of bringing it somewhere near the stand- 
ard of the public elementary schools has 
had a beneficial influence on the Catholic 
Church as a whole, and particularly on the 
ecclesiastical powers and the priesthood in 
the American Catholic Church. Let them 
have more time to try to keep the paro- 
chial schools somewhere near the stand- 
ards of the public schools in respect to 
serviceableness to the children in their 
after life. We are doing pretty well 
under the present arrangement. It is a 
minority of Catholic families that send 
their children to the parochial schools, ex- 
cept in a few communities where the Cath- 
olie Church is very numerously repre- 
sented. Many Catholic families are now 
sending their children to public schools, 
elementary and secondary. I think it 
would be wise to withdraw that particular 
passage in this bill which relates to the 
supervision of private schools. 

President Lowell said some very inter- 
esting things about democracy—what it 
means and what its aims are; and he 
correctly stated that I am very fond of 
quoting Pasteur’s definition of democracy ; 
but when he undertook to repeat it, he left 
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out four very important words in Pasteur’s 
definition. I think President Lowell said 
that Pasteur recommended democracy as 
that form of government which permitted 
each individual, or left him free, to do his 
best in life. He left off the last four 
words of Pasteur’s sentence—do his best 
‘‘for the common welfare.’’ These words 
are quite essential to bringing out the full 
force of Pasteur’s definition of democracy 
—the best one I know. But everything 
President Lowell said about the necessity 
of democracy’s qualifying for the perfect- 
ing of the highest types of human capacity 
and character was Gospel truth. I spoke 
here on this platform, a few weeks ago, at 
the centenary of James Russell Lowell’s 
birth, and then quoted one of his ad- 
mirable statements about the standard to 
which democracy must attain. It was to 
this effect—Democracy must not only raise 
the average level in intelligence, but must 
also produce and foster all the finest and 
loftiest types of human capacity and char- 
acter. That is a doctrine which all edu- 
eators ought to reflect on profoundly, 
whenever the democratic problem is pre- 
sented to them. I believe it to be quite a 
perfect statement with regard to the ob- 
jects and prospects of true democracy. To 
be sure there was an objectionable clause 
at the end of the sentence—‘‘or democracy 
will fail.’’ I think it best for us all to 
refuse to contemplate the possibility of that 
failure. 
Cuarutes W. Euior 
PRESIDENT EMERITUS OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


AFTER DINNER ADDRESS 

I AM as a minister glad to speak on edu- 
eation and human nature. We ministers 
used to speak rather disparagingly of hu- 
man nature and to treat it as something 
which was totally depraved. But from time 
to time there arose those like the theologian 
whom Longfellow celebrates who did not 
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‘‘banish nature from his plan.’’ You 
remember he was from Cambridge on the 
Charles. I suppose that one of the most 
ancient forms of class prejudice and class 
warfare is not the warfare between the 
rich and the poor or the warfare between 
the employing classes and the employed, 
but the ancient grudge which always has 
existed between the teacher and the taught. 
That is a form of class warfare which 
seems to be founded in human nature 
itself and is aggravated by all sorts of cir- 
cumstances. It is aggravated chiefly by 
the difference which exists‘in age between 
these two classes of the community, the 
disparity which produces all sorts of 
antagonisms which are concealed for a 
time, but which always break out in later 
life. In this room where there are none 
so youthful as to be avowed enemies of 
all the rest of us, we may confess what we 
thought of our teachers and we all know 
how much good material these teachers 
spoiled. We know how many fine ideas 
that we had and that we were beginning 
to express were snuffed out by the unin- 
telligent persons who had for the time rule 
over us. And when people get to an age 
when they can not only write but get their 
things published, they are usually very 
outspoken with reference to the form of 
education under which they suffered. We 
have been reading the ‘‘Education of 
Henry Adams.’’ The author makes us 
realize what an admirable person Adams 
would have been if he had been more 
fortunate in his educational experience, 
Now, as you read, you wonder what was 
the real cause of that criticism in which he 
indulged in every step of his educational 
eareer. Always the educators were after 
him, and always he was escaping from 
their influence, and at the time when he 
himself became an educator for a time 
here at Harvard College he despised him- 
self for having indulged in the effort to 
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destroy the mentality of his juniors, ana 
to make them think they were getting 
something which he knew the¥ were not 
getting. Now back of that antagonism 
there must be prejudices and false sup- 
positions. There is something in human 
nature that makes it impossible to carry 
on such an altruistic endeavor as that of 
educating the human race with impunity. 
‘‘Why should I be educated?’’ the boy 
says, ‘‘And if I am to suffer this indignity, 
why should I be educated by a person who 
is so old that he does not understand my 
feelings?’’ In*‘a recent number of the 
Atlantic Monthly there is a posthumous 
article by one of the younger literary men, 
who was cut off at the very beginning of 
what might have been a very distinguished 
literary career, Randolph Bourne, who was 
writing about his education and his efforts, 
starting evidently at a very early age, to 
get rid of all of those influences which 
were trying to keep him from following 
his own bent. It seemed to him a great 
indignity and a part of a plot against his 
particular genius. You read the story of 
this attempt to educate him and you 
wonder at the comedy of errors that seems 
there involved. Here we see excellent 
persons in the secondary schools and in 
Columbia University, who are trying to 
educate Randolph Bourne and make him 
like the classics and admire the Victorians. 
He tells this story as if there were really 
a conspiracy on the part of his elders to 
make him enjoy and make him appreciate 
the things which they enjoyed and they 
appreciated, when all the time he wanted 
to enjoy something else. This warfare 
between the teacher and the taught has 
always gone on. It is what makes edu- 
eation such an interesting adventure. The 
new generation insists on its own rights. 
The wise course is to accept this contest 
of wits as not only natural but desirable 
and to give youth belligerency rights. Let 
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it be a fair stand-up fight, and let the best 
man win. 

That was the most illuminating sug- 
gestion in Henry <Adams’s book. He 
would have history taught in the form of 
a debate. Two historians of opposing 
principles were in his judgment better 
than one, 

Human nature craves expression in edu- 
cation as in everything else. It loathes 
dogmatism and dry didacticism. It does 
not value that which is not in some way 
the result of its own activities, and which 
is not verified by its own experience. 

In youth it is the personal discovery 
that is interesting. The present moment 
is so vital that everything else seems to be 
of little use. It is not the period of life 
when antiquarianism is attractive. The 
real teacher knows this and seeks to relate 
every fact and thought to the present, and 
to give history and philosophy a contem- 
porary interest. Emerson in his lines on 
‘*Culture’’ speaks of the man of culture 
as one who ean ‘‘into future fuse the past 
and the world’s flowing fates in his own 
mould recast.’’ 

It is the privilege of the teacher to meet 
the mind of the youth at the moment when 
it becomes conscious of the world’s flowing 
fates. The past is not dead. Its history 
and its literature are making us what we 
are. The circumstances change, the mould- 
ing power remains. 

To-day we need the interpreters of his- 
tory. The world has passed through 
tremendous experiences. But what do 
they mean? The need is for the thinker. 
The lessons of experience can not be 
learned by rote. They must be revealed 
to eager minds that are continuously 
questioning the past in order to find some 
light for the future. 

Samvuet McCuorp CrorHers 

MINISTER OF THE First PaRISH CHURCH, 

CAMBRIDGE 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
AN INTERNATIONAL PEOPLE’S COLLEGE 


A PLAN is announced for the establishment 
of an international people’s college in Den- 
mark. It is proposed to secure an estate that 
is available on the edge of a lake not far from 
Copenhagen, where it is hoped that enthu- 
siasts from different nations, mostly Quakers 
or Mennonites, will be able to add to the 
existing buildings so that the accommodation 
will be adequate for the large number that it 
is hoped will follow the first body of students. 
It is intended that the students shall be 
nominated by trade unions, labor organizations, 
cooperative societies and other progressive 
bodies. 

The college will be for men and women irre- 
spective of creed, and though it will not be 
bound to any particular denomination “ it will 
especially employ teachers who believe in the 
association of the Christian view of life with 
the democratic movement, and the develop- 
ment of a supernational spirit as a way of 
social and individual progress.” The course 
will include languages, psychology, history, 
sociology and hygiene, and special branches 
will consist of agriculture, economics and 
commerce. The organizers believe that they 
can work down the cost of board, lodgings and 
tuition to $275 a year for each student, but 
the student will be expected to help in the 
production of foodstuffs on the estate. The 
secretary of the scheme is Peter Manniche, 
Sonder Boulevard 87, Copenhagen. 


THE COLLECTION OF EDUCATIONAL 
STATISTICS 

Tue Bureau of Education has proposed the 
following plan for the collection of educa- 
tional statistics: 

1. The state department of education should 
be the only agency within a state to which the 
federal government should be required to ap- 
ply for information regarding educational 
statistics. 

2. Each state department of education 
should collect and include in its reports sta- 
tistical and other information in regard to all 
educational institutions and activities, public 
and private in the state, from kindergartens to 
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universities and colleges, and including li- 
braries, schools of music, art, ete., so that its 
reports “nay constitute a history of all educa- 
tional activities in the state. 

3. The statistics of each state should be 
collected and compiled in such form and 
manner that they may be easily and correctly 
comparable with those of all other states. To 
this end all states should collect information 
regarding at least all the items included in the 
blanks formulated by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion and in accordance with the explanation 
of items issued by the bureau. 

4. The state departments of education 
should collect for the Bureau of Education 
biennially all statistics of all classes of educa- 
tional systems and institutions in their re- 
spective states, thus making unnecessary the 
preparation by local school officers in the 
states of numerous reports, and insuring uni- 
formity in statistics furnished to the federal 
and state offices. 

5. The state departments of education 
should furnish to the Buy_.u of Education 
biennially for the even-numbered years copies 
of the statistical reports of— 

(a) The state school system. 

(b) Each city and town having a population of 
2,500 or over. 

(c) Each publie high school. 

(d) Each private secondary school, 

(e) Each university, college and professional 
school, public and private. 

(f) Each normal school, public and private. 

(g) Each commercial school. 

(h) Each summer school. 

(i) Each state industrial or reform school. 

(j) Each school for the blind, deaf and feeble- 
minded, publie and private. 

(k) All other schools of whatever kind. 


6. In so far as may be desired, the Bureau 
of Education will furnish to the several state 
departments of education the blanks necessary 
for the collection of statistics. 


ROOSEVELT CLUBS IN SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES 
IMMEDIATELY after the conclusion of Roose- 
velt Week, Colonel William Boyce Thompson, 
president of the Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
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tion, appointed a committee “to consider the 
possibility of establishing permanent agencies 
for the stimulation in the youth of the country 
of that practical idealism of which Colonel 
Roosevelt’s whole life was the expression, with 
the purpose of transforming into constructive 
action the deep but undirected enthusiasm in 
American schools and colleges for the stalwart 
Americanism which the name _ Roosevelt 
typifies.” 

The committee consists of John H. Finley, 
New York State Commissioner of Education, 
chairman; Martin H. Glynn, Ex-Governor of 
New York; H. N. MacCracken, President, 
Vassar College; Albert Bushnell Hart, Pro- 
fessor of Government, Harvard University; 
James Sullivan, New York State Historian; 
H. S. Weet, Superintendent of Schools, 
Rochester; Stephen P. Duggan, Professor of 
Education, College of the City of New York, 
and Hermann Hagedorn, Secretary, Roosevelt 
Memorial Association. 

The committee held numerous conferences 
in the endeavor to arrive at some plan which 
might be laid before the educators and stu- 
dents, first of Colonel Roosevelt’s own home 
state, and then of the nation. It is recom- 
mended that a non-political Roosevelt-America 
League be formed with branches in grade 
schools, high schools, and colleges; the local 
organizations to take the form of clubs, if 
that form is best suited to local conditions; 
or, in schools in which the extra-curriculum 
activities of the pupils are already highly 
organized, of committees of teachers and 
pupils, whose function would be to bring to- 
gether into a common council, under the in- 
spiration of Roosevelt’s name, representatives 
of the athletic, intellectual and civie organi- 
zations of the school, for mutual stimulation 
and the better all-round development of the 
individual. These local branches would be 
bound together by geographical units within 
each state, such as the Mohawk Valley, the 
Genesee country, the Hudson River district, 
into a Roosevelt-America League, organized 
by states into a national federation under the 
direction of the Roosevelt Memorial Asso- 


ciation. 
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THE PRESIDENCY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Dr. Davin Prescott Barrows, as announced 
in Scmoot anp Society last week, has been 
appointed president of the University of Cali- 
fornia. His election was by the unanimous 
vote of the board of regents on December 2. 

President Barrows was born in Chicago, 
June 27, 1873. His college education was re- 
ceived at Pomona College, followed by a year 
of graduate work at the University of Cali- 
fornia, where he received the degree of Master 
of Arts in 1895. He pursued further ad- 
vanced studies in Columbia University, New 
York, in 1896 and secured the degree of 
doctor of philosophy in anthropology in the 
University of Chicago in 1897. He was given 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws in 1918 
by the University of California. 

After three years of teaching experience in 
the southern part of California, Dr. Barrows 
was called to the Philippine Islands to as- 
sume the duties of city superintendent of 
schools in Manila. He went at the request of 
President William Howard Taft, then gov- 
ernor general of the Philippines. He was 
soon made chief of the Bureau of the Non- 
Christian Tribes of the Philippine Islands, 
and in 1903 was appointed director of educa- 
tion in the Philippines. In the various 
capacities in which he served the government 
during his stay in the Islands, Dr. Barrows 
became recognized as the leader in the move- 
ment to establish American educational sys- 
tems in the Philippines. 

After nearly ten years of public service in 
the Philippine Islands, Dr. Barrows returned 
to this country to accept the position of pro- 
fessor of education in the University of Cali- 
fornia. Shortly after his arrival he was made 
dean of the graduate school, and the next year 
he was appointed professor of political science, 
which office he has held to the present time. 
In 1913 he was made dean of the faculties. 

At the outbreak of the war with Germany, 
Dr. Barrows volunteered his services to the 
United States and was commissioned a major 
of cavalry, having previously received military 
training in Plattsburg in 1916. He was after- 
wards promoted to a lieutenant-colonelcy and 
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served in the Philippines and in Siberia, and 
was chief of the United States Intelligence 
Service in the Far East. He is now president 
of the California Division of the American 
Legion. 

President Barrows holds many public offices 
in the state. He was president of the trustees 
of Mills College, is a member of the board 
of trustees of the California State School for 
the Deaf and Blind, and is a member of the 
California State Commission on Rural Credit 
and Colonization. He is the author of several 
works on government, history and the ethnol- 
ogy of the Philippine and American Indian 
Peoples. Chief among these works are “ His- 
tory of the Philippine Islands,” 1903, and “ A 
Decade of American Government in the Phil- 
ippines,” 1915. He is a member of the Fac- 
ulty Club of Berkeley and of the Bohemian 
Club of San Francisco. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue United States Bureau of Education has 
established a research station at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina with Dr. L. A. Wil- 
liams, of the school of education, as director. 
With a view to cooperation in educational prob- 
lems, Dean M. C. S. Noble and Dr. Edgar W. 
Knight, of the school of education, have been 
named as special collaborators. 


Presipent P. R. Kore, of the municipal 
university at Akron, Ohio, and Dr. W. W. 
Kemp, head of the department of education of 
the University of California, who are members 
of a committee to make a survey of the public 
and private schools of Hawaii, have arrived in 
Honolulu. 


Dr. Francisco Araya will be the first ex- 
change professor from Chile to the University 
of California. He is director of the Commer- 
cial Institute of Valparaiso and professor of 
history and geography and will occupy the post 
of “ Chilean Exchange Professor in Hispanic- 
American History” in the state university. 
Professor Araya, who is to arrive at the Uni- 


versity of California in January, 1920, will . 


take the place of Dr. Charles E. Chapman, 
associate professor of Latin-American and 
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California history in the state university. 
Professor Chapman will teach in the Univer- 
sity of Chile during the coming year. 


Proressor Henry R. Seacer, of Columbia 
University, has been appointed executive sec- 
retary of the Industrial Conference session in 
Washington. 


Tue election of lord rector of Glasgow Uni- 
versity gave the following vote: Mr. Bonar 
Law (Government), 1,073; Professor Gilbert 
Murray (Liberal), 726; the Honorable Ber- 
trand Russell (Socialist), 80. Mr. Bonar Law 
succeeds as lord rector M. Poincaré who, in 
1914, accepted the invitation of the University 
Unionists and Liberal Clubs to fill the position. 


THE trustees of Columbia University have 
authorized an advisory committee on educa- 
tional policy, composed of the deans and the 
secretary who will act with a similar commit- 
tee of the trustees on all important matters of 
policy. The committee will consist of Fred- 
erick J. E. Woodbridge, dean of the faculties 
of philosophy, political science and pure sci- 
ence; Herbert E. Hawkes, dean of Columbia 
colleges; George B. Pegram, dean of the fac- 
ulty of applied science; Harlan F. Stone, dean 
of the school of law; Dr. William Darrach, 
dean of the medical school; James C. Egbert, 
director of extension teaching, and Frank D. 
Fackenthal, secretary of the university. The 
trustees’ committee is made up of William 
Barclay Parsons, Francis S. Bangs, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, ex officio; Benjamin B. Law- 
rence, Frederick Coykendall, William T. Man- 
ning and Walter B. James. 


In June it was announced that the Na- 
tional Society for Vocational Education and 
the Vocational Education Association of the 
Middle West had completed arrangements for 
a joint meeting to be held in Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 19, 20 and 21, 1920. Now a joint 
membership fee of two dollars for the territory 
of the Middle West Association has been an- 
nounced by both organizations. This terri- 
tory includes the states of Ohio, Indiana, Tli- 
nois, Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas and Kentucky. Any one living 


es 


set 
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in this geographical area will be able to get 
the benefits of both associations, including all 
publications for the year 1919-1920, for the 
price of membership in the National Society. 


A joint program committee is at work on 
the convention program. This consists of the 
following from the National Society: David 
Snedden, Chairman, Isabel Ely Lord, W. E. 
Bartholomew, Lewis Gustafson, H. L. Kent 
and Cleo Murtland; from the Association of 
the Middle West, Charles A. Bennett, chair- 
man, William J. Bogan, Cora I. Davis, 
Morgan G. Hogge and William Bachrach. 
Both organizations have committees at work 
making investigations of timely questions. 
The reports on which will be presented at the 
meeting. The local committee in Chicago 
have been doing their part with enthusiasm, 
and there is every prospect of a successful 
meeting in February. 


Tue school of education of Boston Uni- 
versity will hold a conference Friday, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1920, in Boston on the “ Shortage of 
teachers and _ recruiting the profession.” 
Should interest in the program warrant it, 
the meeting may be extended into Saturday, 
February 7. It is intended to give one fourth 
to one third of the time to concrete and au- 
thoritative statements as to the shortage of 
teachers, and the rest of the time to a con- 
structive program for recruiting the pro- 
fession. Superintendents of schools, heads of 
normal schools, members of school boards, 
editors and others interested will be invited 
from all over New England. It is also hoped 
that state school officials will attend. 


A Five-weeks’ Institute at Fresno on Amer- 
icanization and Community Work, beginning 
Monday, December 8, and terminating Jan- 
uary 10, is being conducted by the University 
of California Extension Division with courses 
by Mr. John Collier, Dr. Carol Aronovici, Dr. 
Roy Kelly, Miss Huda Youngberg, and Miss 
Ethel Richardson. The purpose of the course 
is to develop an understanding of the im- 
migrant in relation to the community, the 
school, the industrial establishment and the 
government. The course will deal with the 
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methods of Americanization work in schools 
and industrial plants and the methods of com- 
munity work directed toward Americanization, 
improved housing and improved living condi- 
tions. Attention will be given throughout to 
the forces within the local community and 
within the state which directly or indirectly 
serve the aims of the Americanization move- 
ment. 


Roya commissioners have been appointed 
to consider the applications made by the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge for finan- 
cial assistance from the state. For this pur- 
pose the commissioners are charged to inquire 
into the financial resources of the universities 
and of the colleges and halls therein; into the 
administration and application of these re- 
sources; into the government of the universi- 
ties; and into the relations of the colleges and 
halls to the universities and to each other, and 
to make recommendations. The commissioners 
constitute one body, but are authorized to sit 
for purposes of inquiry in three separate com- 
mittees—the Oxford committee, the Cam- 
bridge committee, and the committee on estate 
management. Mr. Asquith is chairman of 
the commission, and of the Oxford committee. 
Mr. Gerald Balfour is chairman of the Cam- 
bridge committee, which includes two mem- 
bers of the medical profession. 


On November 22 President Poincaré inaug- 
urated the French University of Strasbourg. 
Every endeavor is to be made to attract to the 
university English and Scottish students who 
before the war found their way to Bonn, Heid- 
elberg and Gottingen. It is said that the Ger- 
mans have left behind them credits amounting 
to nearly 30,000,000 franes, which are available 
for the improvement of the scientific equip- 
ment of the university. 


Tue Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and the Boston Lying-In Hospital will receive 
$25,000 each under the provisions of the will 
of Caroline S. Freeman, of Weston, Mass. 
Other beneficiaries are named as follows: 
$15,000 to the Unitarian Society for Minis- 
terial Relief, the Farm and Trades School, the 
Boston Society of Natural History and Berea 
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College, Kentucky; $10,000 to Radcliffe Col- 
lege, the Children’s Hospital, Convalescent 
Home, Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
First Parish Church of Weston, and the Wes- 
ton town library; $5,000 to the Children’s Mu- 
seum, the Baldwinville Cottage Hospital for 
Children, and Harvard College. Interest from 
a trust fund of $175,000 will go to several rela- 
tives and at their death will be divided as fol- 
lows: One fourth to the Museum of Fine Arts, 
one fourth to Harvard College for the Arnold 
Arboretum, one fourth to the Harvard Medical 
School and one fourth ‘to Radcliffe College. 


Avucust Heckscuer, of New York, has 
promised to contribute $200,000 to Rutgers 
College if it is able to raise the $1,000,000 en- 
dowment fund in the campaign now in prog- 
ress before January 1. The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation will contribute $100,000 if the fund is 
completed. 


Tue Shirer building of Swarthmore College 
has been destroyed by fire. The loss is esti- 
mated at $57,000. 


Tue New York City Board of Education has 
voted to ask the Board of Estimate for a total 
of $2,504,409, covering a deficit of $618,928 
for the year 1919 and $1,885,481 to liquidate 
unpaid bills incurred in 1918. The request 
for money to meet this year’s deficit was has- 
tened, it is understood, by pressure from hun- 
dreds of creditors brought through the Bar 
Association and the Merchants’ Association. 
Two of the largest bills are for text-books and 
coal. The request for money to pay bills for 
1918 is expected to renew an old dispute re- 
garding the disposition of $2,000,000 the city 
schools are supposed to receive annually from 
the state. In a circular for transmission to 
district superintendents and principals it was 
declared that prices for school books are much 
higher and that many complaints have been 
received that good books on hand are not 
being used. The circular urged that old books 
on hand be used, if possible, and generally 
made a plea for economy. 


A DELEGATION of the Colorado Educational 
Association recently called on Governor Oliver 
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H. Shoup and warned him that unless steps 
were taken to increase the pay of school teach- 
ers in this state, the teachers would be com- 
pelled to seek affiliation with the labor unions. 
A statement given out by the delegation de- 
clared that though it would be a menace to the 
future of our commonwealth to force the teach- 
ers to ally themselves with any selfish groups, 
such action seems unavoidable unless immedi- 
ate and effective measures looking toward re- 
lief of existing conditions are taken by the 
state. The governor promised to comply with 
the delegation’s proposal that he name a com- 
mission to investigate the salaries paid to 
teachers throughout the state and to deter- 
mine the causes of the present shortage. The 
delegation asserted that 800 classrooms in 
Colorado are without teachers because local 
boards are unable to obtain instructors at the 
salaries offered. Mary C. C. Bradford, state 
superintendent of instruction, was one of the 
delegation. Grade and high-school teachers in 
Denver already are organized into unions, but 
have submitted no demands to the school 
board. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
CHINESE STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


To tHe Eprror or Scnoot anp Society: I 
was very much interested in Dr. Roger 8S. 
Green’s letter in Scuoo. anp Society of 
August 23, p. 230, on “Chinese Students in 
the United States.” My educational work 
has drawn my attention to the thought ex- 
pressed in Dr. Green’s letter repeatedly. 

Though our higher educational institutions 
in the states guarantee no man a doctor’s de- 
gree for three years postgraduate work, but 
rather for the ability shown in research and 
independent constructive thinking, yet it re- 
mains remarkably easy for Oriental students 
to leave many of the institutions in their home 
land and get their doctorate of philosophy in 
only a few years. Moreover most of the in- 
stitutions they come from in their home land 
would probably rank as only second class 


colleges. 
It is not necessary for me to attempt to add 
anything to the splendid discussion given by 
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CHILD LABOR IN ENGLAND 


Mr. Fister’s announcement in the House of 
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